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plead for her no more, if ſhe tear her gown to 

tatters ! Suffocation is much too lenient for her. She's 
an immenſe horrid ! naſal to alarm 1 
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* in, wy linde love for I ſha'a't ſhock your 
heart now, for I'm going to get beter. | 
palkonately exclaiming, © My dear, dear Uncle 1 will 
you indeed recover? | 


Sir Hugh, throwing his feeble ara 
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at firſt had been ruſhing with violence to her heart, 
Camilla anſwered. No! why do you aſk ? | 
Lill tell you: In my regular viſits here of late, 
I have almoſt conſtantly met him, either on foot or on 
horſeback, in the vicinity of the I ſuſpected he 
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for the part I am taking, to your conviftion of its 
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would again try to aid him with an opportunity of 
converiing with Eugenia. e 5 
This ſhe could not refuſe; nor could he then reſiſt 
the opportunity to inquire why Mrs. Arlbery had left 
her and Lavinia at the play. She thanked him for re- 
membering his character of her monitor, and acknow- 
ledged the fault to be her own, with a candour fo un- 
affected, that, captivated by the ſoft ſeriouſneſs of 
her manncr, he flattered himſelf his fear of the Major 
was a Chimera, and hoped that, as ſoon as Sir Hugh 
was able to again join his family, no impedi 
would remain to his begging the united -bleflings of 
the two Brothers to his views. _— . 
When Camilla told her fifter the requeſt of Edgar 
ſhe immediately ſuſpected the attachment of Bellamy 
had been betrayed to him; and Camilla, incapable of 
any duplicity, related preciſely how the matter had 
E Eugenia, always juſt, no ſooner heard than 
ſhe forgave it and accompanied her filter immediately 
* I muſt reſt all my hope of pardon,” cried Edgar, 


motive; a filial love and gratitude to Mr. Tyrold, a 
fraternal aſfection and intereſt for all his family.“ 

«« My own ſiſterly feelings,” ſhe anſwered, ** make 
me both comprehend and thank your kind folicitgde : 
but, believe me, it is now founded in error. I am 
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vindication of his freedom from all ſordid moti ves; 
he has never once named the word fortune, neither to 
make any inquiries into mine, nor any 2 — 
his own.. Had he any inducement to 
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derſtand my defence of this | man. 
It is but fimple juſtice to re yt Ong 
from calumny.” GR i 

Let us allow all this,” ſaid Edgar; * fill I fee 


noreaſon why Mr. Tyrold— - 
« Mr. 2 the, << you mut 
do what you judge right. I can defire no one to ab- 


ſtain from ing the dictates of their own ſenſe of 
honour. I leave you, therefore, unſhackled: but 
there is no confideration which, in my mon, can 


memory.” | | 
She then refuſed to be any longer detained. 
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his clandeſtine 


conduct. is being an adven- 
turer.——You ſay nothing ? tell me, I beg your opi- | 
Camilla had not heard one word of this laſt ſpeech. | 
Struck with bis diſcrimination between the actual and the 
| 


degree, 
collecting herſelf, ſhe ſaid it was earneſtly her wiſh to 
liiaineder fer, by = comme atnithe witch, | 
but herſelf, muſt put her into a dif- U 
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y confeſſing, that if Eugenia did not ſteadi - 
pt = wrap in refuſing any further rejections, he ſhould 
hold himſelf bound ia conſcience to communicate the 
whole to Mr. Tyrold. 

Camilla was pleafed, l even thankfel bor the . 
treme friendlineſs and kind moderation of this arrange- 
ment; yet ſhe left him mournfully, in a confirmed be- 
lief his regard for the whole family was equal. 

much pratified, promiſed ſhe would hence- 
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F aviou; Confubelations. 
Mz. Tyrold ſaw, at firſt, the renewed riſes of Edgar 


at Cleves with extreme ſatisfaction; bet white all his 
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renders the moſt indulgent of your - 
| tears then, my Camilla, OS 


h to conceal fo ever their ſource, and, moſt eſpe 


cially from its cauſe.” 
He then embraced, and left her. 


< Yes, my deareſt father,” cried ſhe, as ſhe ſhut the 


door. « moſt perfect and moſt lenient of human beings ! 
yes, I will obey your dictates ; I will hide till I can con- 
this weak emotion, and no one ſhall ever know, 


and Edpag leaſt of all that a daughter of yours has a 
feeling pe to cific 
by the kindneſs of a father fo e w 


deſerve his goo opinion now included every wiſh. The 
leaft ſeverity would have chilled her confidence, the leaſt 
ould have diſcouraged all effort to ſelt- con- 
queſt 3 but, while his ſoftneſs had ſoothed, his appro- 
bation had invigorated her ; and her feelings received 
additional energy from the "conſcious with 
which ſhe had repreſented Edgar as blameleſs. Blame- 
lefs, however, in her own breaſt, ſhe could not deem 
him: his looks, his voice, bis manner, —words that 
occaſionally dropt from him, and meanings yet more 
| which his eyes or his attentions had taken in 
| all, from time to time, had told a fla i 

tale, which, though timidity and anxious 

had obſured from her perfect comprehenſion, — 
and her ſympathy had prevented from wholly eſcaping 
her. Yor Bn — 45 ſhe could not defend ſhe 
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lenity, and py honour- 
able friendſhip of Edgar, will be ſufficient for the hap- 
pineſs of my future life, in the ſingle and tranquil ftate 
in which it will be ſpent. 

Thus ſhe again met the eye of Mr. 
Tyrold the next day at breakfaſt ; in the midſt of which 
repaſt Edgar entered the parlour. The tea ſhe was 
drinking was then rather gulped than ſipped; yet ſhe 


an air of unconcern, and returned his falu- 


lf 


Te . 
with involuntary intent to 
But, as he reached the 


and a cry from Eugenia of O Edgar!” carried ber 
lightning, 
ven! — 

Molly Mill, 3 faid, as 
ſhe. approached, that the horſe had kicked Mr. Mandle- 
bert upon the ſhoulder. 

Every thing but tenderneſs and terror was now for- 
gotten by Camilla ; fhe darted forward with unreftrain- 
and would have given, in a moment, the 
g amazement to Edgar, and to herſelf 
the S400 frame, but that Mr. Tyrold, who alone bad 
—— - 


ſaying, 
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miſes, and you will amply be repaid by the balm of ſelf- 


tion.” 


He thea kiſſed her, and quitted the room. 


She now remained in utter deſpair : the leaſt idea of 


diſgrace totally broke her ſpirit, and ſhe ſat upon the 
ſame ſpot on which Mr. Tyrold had left her, till the 
ringing of the ſecond dinner bell. 

She then gloomily reſolved to plead an head-ach, 


to appear. . 
When a foot man tapt at her door, to acquaint her 
every body was ſeated at the table, ſhe ſent down this 
excuſe : to herſelf tbe further determination, 


the matter, and i d her, that Sir Hugh had been 
fo much concerned at the accident of Edgar, that he 
had infiſted upon ſeeing him, and, after heartily ſhak- 


rejoiced that Edgar ſhould be upon his former terms 
with her beloved uncle 228 preſerve the caution 
in 


5 | 
for a period, in the con- 


fond of him, and did all ſhe could to get him.” 


laid ſhe had been detained to finiſh altering a curtain 
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« Why, it's natural enongh, ſaid Mary, “for young 
ladies to like young gentlemen ; and there's none other 
eomes a nigh *em, which I often thinks dull enough 
for our young miſſes. And, to be certain, Mr. Man- 
dlebert would be as pretty a match for one of em, as a 
body could defire,” . | 

** And his man,” ſaid Molly, is as pretty a gen- 
tleman ſort of a perſon, to my mind, as his maſter. 
I'm ſure I'm as glad as my young lady when they comes 
to the houſe.” : 8 

O, as to Miſs Evgeny,” ſaid Mary, © I believe, 
in my conſcience, ſhe likes our cracked-headed old 
Doctor as well as e er a young gentleman in Chriſten- 
dom; for there ſhe'll fit with him, hour by hour poring 
over ſuch a heap of ſtuff as never was ſeed, reading, 
firſt one, then t'other, God knows what; for 1 
believe never nobody heard the like of it before 
and all the time never give the old Doctor a crols 


ifs Margland telling Miſs Lynmere ſhe was deſperne 


Camilla felt fl uſhed with the 
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Nanny, the under houſe-maid, now joining 
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Miſs land. And the croſs old Frump.“ 
ſp the kept 
the ſaid 
could come over maſter for any 
thing: 
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<« for when they was both here, I always fee 
her a running to the window, to ſee who was a coming 
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muſt appear unpa % Alas!” ſhe cried, © how 
for ever I repent my haſty actions! Why have I not 
better ſtruggled againſt my unfortunate feelings? 
She now almoſt hated her whole ſcheme, regretted 
its ſucceſs, wiſhed herſelf ſuffering every uneaſineſs Miſs 
Margland could inflit, and all the ſhame of being 
watched and pitied by every ſervant in the houſe, in 


preference to deſerting Eugenia, and making Mandle- 


bert deem her unworthy. But ſelf- upbraiding was all 
that followed her contrition: Mrs. Arlbery was to fetch 
her by appointment; and it was now too late to trifle 
with the conceding goodneſs of her father. 

She did not dare excuſe herſelf from appearing at 
breakfaſt the next morning leſt Mr Tyrold ſhould 


appe- 
ſome kind words 


i alone nd with attention. And now, 
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She watched at her window till ſhe ſaw the groom of 
Mrs. Arlbery gallop into the Park. She haſtened then 
to take leave of Sir Hugh, whom Mr. Tyrold had pre- 
pared for her departure ; but, at the door of his apart- 
ment, ſhe encountered Edgar. 

% You are going out?“ cried he, perceiving an altera- 
tion in her dreſs. 

« I am—juft going to to ſpeak to my uncle,” cried 
ſhe, ſtammering and entering the room at the lame 
moment. 

Sir Hugh kindly wiſhed her much amuſement, and 
| hoped ſhe would make him long amends when he was 
better. She took leave ; but again, on the landing- 
place, met Edgar, who, anxious and perplexed, watch- 
ed to ſpeak to her before ſhe deſcended the ſlairs. 
Eagerly advancing. ** Do you walk?” he cried ; © may 
I aſk ? or—am I indiſcreet ?” 

She anſwered ſhe had ſomething to ſay to 1 
but ſhould be back in an inſtant. She = flew to the 
chamber of her ſiſter, and conjured her to conſult Edgar 
in whatever ſhould occur during her abſence. Eugenia 
ſolemnly conſented. 

Jacob preſently tapped at the door, to announce that 
Mrs. Arlbery was waiting below in her carriage. 

Ho to paſs or eſcape Edgar became now her great- 
eſt difficulty; ſhe could ſuggeſt nothing to palliate to 
him the ſtep ſhe was taking, yet could ſtill leſs bear to 
leave him to wild conjecture and certain blame: and ſhe 
was ſtanding irreſolute and thoughtful, when Mr. Tyrold 
came to ſummon her. 

After mildly repreſenting the indecorum of detain- 
ing any one ſhe was to reccive by appointment, he took 
her apart, and putting a packet into her hand, I 
would not,” he ſaid, '* agitate your ſpirits this morn- 
ing, by entering upon any topic that might diſturb you : 

1 have therefore put upon paper what I moſt deſire you 
to confider. You will find it a little ſermon upon the 
difficulties and the conduct of the female heart. Read 
_ my deareſt 

girl, go quietly into the parlour, and let one brief and 


ul good-morrow ſerve for every body alike.” 
Yor. II. C 


He 
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He then returned to his brother. | 

She made Eugenia accompany her down ſtairs, to 
avoid any ſolitary attack from Edgar; he ſiffered them 
to paſs ; but followed to the parlour, where ſhe haſtily 
bid adieu to Miſs Margland and Indiana; but was ſtopt 
from running off by the former, who ſaid, «I wiſh L 
had known you intended going out, for 1 deſigned 
aſking Sir Hugh for the chariot for myſelf this morning, 


to make a very particular viſit.“ 


Camilla, in a heſitating voice, ſaid ſhe ſhould not uſe 
her uncle's chariot. 

** You walk then?“ | 

No, —ma'am—but—there is—there is a carriage 
I believe, now at the door.” 

O dear, whoſe ?” cried Indiana; “ do, pray, tell 
me where you are going ?” while Edgar, ftill more cu- 
rious than either, held out his hand to conduct her, that 
he might obtain better information. 

I am very glad your head-ach is ſo well,” ſaid Miſs 
Margland ; * but, pray—is Mr. Mandlebert to be your 

ron? 

They both bluſhed, though both affected not to hear 
her : but, before they could quit the room, Indiana, 
who had run to a bow-window, exclaimed, © Dear! 


if there it not Mrs. Arlbery in a beautiful high phea- 


ton!“ 

Edgar, aſtoniſhed, was now as involuntarily drawing 
back, as Camilla, involuntarily, was hurrying on: but 
Miſs Margland, inſiſting upon an anſwer, deſired to 
know if ſhe ſhould return to dinner ? 

She ſtammer out, No. Miſs Margland purſued her 
to aſk at what time the chariot was to fetch her; and 
forced from her a confeſſion that ſhe ſhould be away for 
ſome days. 

She was now permitted to proceed. Edgar, impreſſ- 
ed with the deepeſt diſpleaſure, leading her in ſilence 
acroſs the hall: but, ſtopping an inftant at the door, 
« This excurſion,” be gravely ſaid, © will rege you 
e I had had pur dd tor- 

g you, from time to time, for your opinion and 
— repe8 20 Miſs Eagenia.* * 
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And then, bowing coldly to Mrs. Arlbery, who eager- . 
ly called out to welcome her, he placed her in the phae- 
ton, whick inſtantly drove off. 

He looked after them for ſome time, almoſt incre- 
dulous of her departure: but, as his amazement ſub- 
ſided into certainty, the moſt indignant diſappointment 
ſucceeded. That ſhe could leave Cleves at the very mo- 
ment he was reinſtated in its ſociety, ſeemed convic- 
tion to him of her indifference ; and that ſhe could 
leave it in the preſent ſtate of the affairs of Eugenia, 
made him conclude her fo great a ſlave to the love of 
pleaſure, that every duty and all propriety were to be 
ſacriſied to its purſuit. © I will think of her,” cried 
he, © no more! She concealed from me her plan, 
leſt I ſhould torment her with admonitions : the glaring 
| homage of the Major is better adapted to her taſte, — 
She flies from my fincerity to receive his adulation, — 
I have been deceived in her diſpoſition, —I will think. 


of her no more !” 


© AF. vu 
A Sermon. 


Tur kind reception of Mrs. Arlbery, and all the 
animation of her diſcourſe, were thrown away upon 
Camilla. An abſent ſmile, and a few faint acknow- 
ledgments of her goodneſs were all ſne could return: 
Eugenia abandoned when ſhe might have been ſerved, 
Edgar contemning when he might have been approving 
entrance to all other. 

Tired of fruitleſs attempts to amuſe her, Mrs. Arl- 
bery, upon their arrival at the Grove, conducted her 

2 | 


perſuaſion 


=_ CAMILLA. 
—_ that ſhe would leave it before din- 


e Gon 406 unhappy to fear any * and 
to whatever ſhe 9 receive, read the diſ- 
courſe of Mr. 'Tyrold. 


For Mia Camilla Tyrold. 


Ir is nat my intention to enumerate, my dear Ca- 
milla, the many bleſſings of your fituation; your heart is 
juſt and affectionate, and will not forget them: I mean 
but to place before you 1 
that the review will enſure their 

Unuſed to, becauſe undeſerving control, your days, 


to this period, have been as gay as your ſpirits It is 


now firſt that your tranquillity is ruffled ; it is now, 
| therefore, that your fortitude has its firſt debt to pay for 
its hitherto happy exemption. 

Thoſe who weigh the calamities of life only by the 
poſitive, the ſubſtantial, or the irremediable miſchiefs 
which they produce, regard the firſt ſorrows of early 


conſider that it is the ſuffering, not its abſtradt 
cauſe, which demands human commiſeration. The man 
who loſes his whole fortune, yet poſſeſſes firmneſs, phi- 
loſophy, a diſdain of ambition, and an accommodation to 
is Jeſs an obje& of contemplative pity, 

than the perſon who, without one real deprivation, one 
actual evil, is firſt, or is ſuddenly forced to recogniſe 
the fallacy of a cheriſhed and daring 
That its foundation has always been ſhallow is no mi- 
TN 
zt in re. Nor is its downfal leſs ter- 
rible © to is vionary clever, becauſe others had ſeen 
from the beginning as a folly or a chimera ; its diſſo- 
baden ſhould be eſtimated, not by its romance in the 


by its believed promiſe img pro- 
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of her wiſhes? Alas! to 
forget, that deluſion, while in 
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youth as too trifling for compaſſion. They do not 
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force, has all the ſemblance of reality, dens fame 
hold upon the faculties as truth. Nor is it till the ſpell 
is broken, till the perverſion of reaſon and error of 
judgment become wilful, that Scorn ought to its 
boger” or Cenlare its ſeverity. ons 

But of this — 6s hae. The love of right is im- 
planted indelibly in your nature, and your own peace is 
as mine and as your mother's upon its con- 


Your conduct hitherto has been — to your- 
ſelf. Satisfied with eſtabliſhing your principles upon 
the adamantine pillars of religion and conſcience, we 
have not feared leaving you the entire poſſeſhon of pe- 

neral liberty. Nor do I mean to withdraw it, though 
the preſent ſtate of your affairs, and what for ſome time 
paſt 1 have painfully — of your precipitance, oblige 
me to add partial counſel to ſtanding precept, and ex- 
hortation to advice. I ſhall give them, however, with 


difdencr, fy acknowledging and blending my own 


1 — deſtiny of woman is en rapt in ſtill 
obſcurity than that of man. She be- 


„FCC 
_ Cidents of a parent; ſhe continues it by being aſſociated 


in all that may environ a huſband : and the difficulties 


ariſing from this doubly appendant ſtate, are avgmented 


by the next to impoſſibility, that the firſt dependance 
ſhould pave the way for the ultimate. What parent yet 
has been gifted with the foreſight to ſay, I will edu- 
cate my daughter for the ſtat on to which ſhe ſhall be- 
long?“ Let us even ſuppoſe that tation to be fixed by 
himſelf, rarely as the chances of life authorite ſuch a 
preſumption ; his daughter all duty,. and the partner of 
his own ſelection ſolicitous of the alliance: is he at all 
more ſecure he has provided even for her external wel- 
fare? What, in this ſublunary exiſtence, is the ſtate from 
which ſhe ſhall neither riſe nor fall? Who ſhall ſay that 

in a few years, a fe months, perhaps leſs, the ſituation | 
in which the proſperity of his own views has placed 
ber, may not change for one more humble than he has 
fitted her * or more exalted than he has ac- 


compliſhed 
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eompliſhed her for ſuſtaining ? The conſcience, indeed, 
of the father is not reſponſiue for events, but the infeli- 
city of the daughter is not leſs a ſubject of pity. 

Again, if none of theſe outward and obvious viciſſi- 
tudes occur, the proper education of a female, either for 
uſe or for happineſs, is ſtill to ſeck, ſtill a problem be- 

yond human ſolution ; fince its refinement, or its negli- 
gence, can only prove to her a good or an evil, accor- 
ding to the humour of the buſt and into whoſe hands ſhe 
may fall. If faſhioned to ſhine in the great world, he 
may deem the metropolis all turbulence ; if endowed 
with every reſource for retirement, he may think the 
country diſtaſteful. And though her talents, her ac- 
quirements, may in either of theſe caſes be ſet aſide, 
with an only filent regret of waſted youtn and appli- 
cation; the turn of mind which they have induced, the 
appreciation which they have taught of time, of plea- 
ſure, or of utility, will have nurtured inclinations and 
opinions not ſo ductile to new ſentiments and employ» 
ments, and either ſubmiſſion becomes a hardſhip, or re- 
ſiſtance generates difſention. | . 
If ſuch are the parental embarraſſments, againſt which 
neither wiſdom nor experience can guard, who ſhould 
view the filial without ſympathy and tenderneſs ? 

You have been brought up, my dear child, without 
any ſpecific expectation. Your mother and myſelf, mu- 
tually deliberating upon the uncertainty of the female 
fate, determined to educate our girls with as much ſim- 

icity as is compatible with inſtruction, as much doci- 
EL various life as may accord with invariable prin- 
eiples, and as much accommodation with the world at 
large, as may combine with a juſt diſtinction of ſelected 
Society We hoped thus, ſhould your lots be elevated, 
0 ſecure you from either exulting arrogance, or baſhful 
 nſignificance; or ſhould they, as is more probable, be 
lowly, to inſtil into your un erſtandings and characters 
ſuch a portion of intellectual vigour as ſhould make you 
enter into an hunibler ſcene without debaſement, help- 
leſaneſs, or repining. | 
| It is now, Camilla, we muſt demand your exertions 

in return. Let not theſe cares, to fit you for the world 
as 
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as you may find it, be utterly annihilated from doing you 
good, by the uncombated ſway of an unavailing, how- 
ever well-placed attachment 

We will not here canvaſs the equity of that freedom 
by which women as well as men ſhould be allowed to 
diſpoſe of their own affections There cannot, in na- 
ture, in theory, nor even in common ſenſe, be a doubt of 


their equal right: but diſquiſitions on this point will re- 


main rather curious than important, till the ſpeculatiſt 
can ſuperinduce to the abſtract truth of the poſition ſome 
proof of its practicability. 

Meanwhile, it is enough for every modeſt and rea- 
ſonable young woman to conſider, that where there are 
two parties, choice can belong only to one of them: and 
then let her call upon all her feelings of delicacy, all her 
notions of propriety, to decide: Since Man mult ci:ooſe 
Woman, or Woman Man, which ſhould come forward 


to make the choice? Which ſhould retire to be cholen ? 


A prepoſſeſſion directed towards a virtuous and de- 
ſerving object wears, in its ſirſt approach the appearance 
of a mere tribute of juſtice to merit. It ſeems, there- 


fore, too natural, perhaps too generous, to be conſider- 


ed cither as a folly or a crime, It is only its encou- 
ragement where it is not reciprocal, that can make it in- 
cur the firſt epithet, or where it ought not to be reci- 
procal that can brand it with the ſecond. With reſpe& 
to this laſt, I know of nothing to apprehend: with re- 
gard to the firſt I grieve to wound my deareſt Ca- 
milla, yet where there has been no ſubject for complaint, 
there can have been none for expectation. 

Struggle then againft yourſelf as yon would ftruggle 
againſt an * Refuſe to liſten to a wiſh, — _ 
even upon a poſhbility, that opens to your preſent id 
of * 5 All that in future may be realiſed prob- 
ably hangs upon this conflict. I mean not to propoſe to 
you in the courſe of a few days to reinſtate yourſelf in 
the perfect ſecurity of a diſengaged mind I know too 
much of the human heart to be ignorant chat the accele- 
ration, or delay. muſt depend upon circumſtance : I can 
only require from you what depends upon yourſelf, a 
Ready and courageous warfare againſt the two dange- 
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rous underminers of your peace and of your fame, im- 
prudence and impatience. You have champions with 
which to encounter them that cannot fail of ſucceſs, — 
good ſenſe and delicacy. | 

Good ſenſe will ſhew you the power of ſelf-conqueſt, 
and point out its means. It will inftru& you to curb 
thoſe unguarded movements which lay you open to the 
ſtrictures of others. It will talk to you of thoſe boun- 
daries which cuſtom forbids your ſex to paſs, and the 
hazard of any individual attempt to tranſgreſs them. 
It will tell you, that where allowed only a negative 
Choice, it is your own beſt intereſt to combat againſt a 
poſi: ive wiſh. It will bid you, by conſtant occupation, 
vary thoſe thoughts that now take but one direction, and 
multiply thoſe intereſts which now recoguiſe but one 
object: and it will ſoon convince you, that it is not 
ſtrenęth of mind which you want, but reflection, to 
obtain a ſtrict and unremitting controul over your paſ- 

This laſt word will pain, but let it not ſhock you. 
You have no paſſions, my innocent girl, at which you 
need bluſh, though enough at which I muſt tremble !— 
For in what conſiſts your conſtraint, your forbearance ? 
your wiſh is guide, your impulſe is your action. 
Alas! hides" vos Bon mortal IN that 
every wiſh was virtuous, or every impulſe wiſe! 

Does a ſecret murmur here demand: if a diſcerning 
predilection is no crime, why, internally at leaſt, may 
it not be cheriſhed ? whom can it injure or offend, that 
in the hidden receſſes of my own breaft, I nouriſh ſu- 
perior preference of ſuperior worth ? | 
This is the queſtion with which every young woman 
iles her fancy; this is the common but ſeductive 
opiate, with which inclination lulls reaſon. 

| The anſwer may be ſafely compriſed in a brief appeal 
to her own breaft. 

I do not defire her to be inſenſible to merit ; I do not 
even demand ſhe ſhould confine her ſocial affections to 
ber own ſex, fince the moſt innocent eſteem is equally 
compatible, though not equally ę with ours I re- 
guire of her ſimply, that, in ber hours, _—— 
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bas an rot, end Md we er a 
ſhe will aſk 1 Could 1 calmly hear 
that this ele& of my heart was united to another? 
Were | to be informed that the indiſſoluble knot was 
tied, which annihilates all my own future poſſibilities, 
would the news occaſion me no affliction ?” P his, and 


which you 2 — 
delicacy will be but their conſequence. 

Delicacy is an attribute ſo peculiarly feminine, that 
were your refle&ions leſs agitated by your feelings you 
could delineate more diſtinctly than myſelf its appro- 
priate laws, its minute exactions, its ſenſitive refine- 
ments. Here, therefore, I ſeek but to bring back to 
your memory what livelier ſenſations have inadvertently 
driven from it. 

You may imagine, in the innocency of your heart, 
that what you would rather periſh than utter can never, 
ſince untold, be ſuſpected: and, at preſent, I am equally 
fanguine in believing no ſurmiſe to have been conceived 
where moſt it would ſhock you: yet credit me when 1 
aſſure you, that you can make no greater miſtake, than 
to ſuppoſe that you have any ſecurity beyond what ſedu- 
louſly you muſt earn by the moſt indefatigable vigilance. 

ere are ſo many ways of communication independent 
of ſpeech, that ſilence is but one point in the ordinances 
of diſcretion. You have nothing, in ſo modeſt a cha- 
raQer, to apprehend from vanity or preſumption ; you 
may cably, therefore, continue the guardian of your own 
dignity : but you muſt keep in mind, that our percep- 
tions want but little pr Bo, to diſcern what may flat- 
ter them; and it is mutual to either ſex to be to no gra- 
tiſication * alive, as to that of a conſcious aſcendance 
over the other. 

Nevertheleſs, the female who, upon the ſoftening 
blandiſhment of an undiſguiſed . builds 
her expectation of its reciprocity, is, in common, 
moſt cruelly deceived. It is not that ſhe has failed to 
awaken tenderneſs ; but it has been teadernefs without 
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„ nor yet that the perſon thus elated has been 
inſenſible to flattery; but it has been a flattery to raiſe 
himſelf, not its exciter in his eſteem. Ihe partiality 
which we feel inſpires difidence : that which we create 
has a contrary effect. A certainty of ſucceſs in many 
deſtroys, in all weakens, its charm: the baſhful ex- 
cepted, to whom it gives courage; and the indolent, 
to whom it ſaves trouble. 

Carefully, then, beyond all other care, ſhut up every 
avenue by which a ſecret which ſhould die untold 
can further eſcape you. Avoid every ſpecies of par- 
ticularity; neither ſhun nor ſcck any intercourſe ap- 


parently; and in ſuch meetings as general prudence 


may render neceſſary, or as accident may make in- 
evitable, endeavour to behave with the ſame open eſteem 
as in your days of unconſciouſneſs. The leaſt un- 
uſual attention would not be more ſuſpicious to the 
world, than the leaſt undue reſerve to the ſubje& of 
our diſcuſhon. Coldneſs or diſtance could only be im- 
puted to reſentment ; and reſentment, ſince you have 
Teceived no offence, how, ſhould it be inveſtigated, 
could you vindicate ? or how, ſhould it be paſſed in fi- 
tence, ſecure from being attributed to pique and diſap- 
Pointment ? 

There is alſo another motive, important to us all, 
which calls for the moſt rigid circumſpection. The 
perſon in queſtion is not merely amiable z he is alſo. 
rich: mankind at large, therefore would net give merely 
to a ſenſe of excellence any obvious predilection. This 
hint will, I know, powerfully opcrate upon your diſ- 
intereſted ſpirit. 

Never from perſonal experience may you gather, 
how far from ſoothing, how wide from honourable, 
is the ſpecies of compaſſion ordinarily diffuſed by the 
diſcovery of an unreturned female regard. That it 


mould be felt unſought may be conſidered as a mark of 


diſcerning ſenſibility ; but that it ſhould be betrayed un- 
called for, is commonly, however ungenerouſly, ima» 
gined rather to indicate ungeverned paſhons, than re- 
fined ſelection. This is often both cruel and unjuſt 3 
Vet, let me alk—lIs the world a proper W 
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4 fuch a ſecret? Can the woman who has permitted it to 
1 go abroad, reaſonably demand that confideration and 
reſpet from the community, in which ſhe has been ; 
wanting to herſelf? To me it would be unneceſſary to 
obſerve, that her indiſcretion may have been the effect 
of an inadvertence which owes its origin to artleſſneſs, 
not to forwardneſs : She is judged by thoſe, who, hard 
ened in the ways of men, accuſtom themſclves to trace 
in evil every motive to action; or by thoſe who, pre- 
ferring ridicule to humanity, ſeek rather to amuſe them 
{elves wittily with her ſuſceptibility, than to feel for 
its innocence and ſimplicity. 
In a Rate cf utter conſtraint, to appear natural is, 
however, an effort too difficult to be long ſuſtained 3 
and neither precept, example nor diſpoſition, have en- 
ured my poor child to the performance of any ſtudied 
part. Diſcriminate, nevertheleſs, between hypocriſy 
. and diſcretion. The firſt is a vice; the ſecond a con- 
f ciliation to virtue. It is the bond that keeps ſociety 
from diſunion; the veil that ſnades our weakneſs from 
expoſure, giving time for that interior correction, which 
che publication of our inſirmities would elſe, with reſ- 
pet to mankind, make of no avail. 
It were better no doubt, worthier, nobler, to meet 
the ſcrutiny of our fellow-creatures by conſent, as we 5 
encounter, per force, the all-viewing eye of our Crea- 
tor: but ſince for this we are not ſufficiently without 
blemiſh, we mult allow to our unſtable virtues all the 
encouragement that can prop them The event of dif- 
covered faults is more frequently callouſneſs than amehd- 
ment; and propriety of example is as much a duty to 
our fellow-creatures, as purity of intention is a debt to 
- ourſelves. | | | 
To delicacy, in fine, your prefent exertions will owe 
their future recompence, be your ultimate Jot in life 
what it may. Should you. in the courſe of time, be- 
long to another, you will be ſhielded from the regret 
chat a former attachment had been publiſhed ; or ſhould 
you continue miſtreſs of yourſelf, from a bluſh that the 
world is acquainted it was not by your choice. 18 
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I ſhall now conclude this little diſcourſe by calling 


of your ſuffering by imprudence that may attach to 


it cenſure, nor by indulgence that may make it faſten 


as the attributes of your character: and indulgence, 
ing, may envenom a dart that as yet may be 
gently withdrawn, from a wound which kindneſs may 
heal, and time may cloſe : but which, if neglected, may 
wear away, in corroding diſturbance, all your life's 
comfort to yourſelf, and all its ſocial purpoſes to your 
friends and to the world. 


Avcvsrus Traorp. 
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modeſty, all aroſe to ſtrengthen her with reſolution, 
| to guard every future conflict from his obſervation. 

The article concerning fortune touched hertothe quick. 
Nothing appeared to her ſo degrading as the moſt diſ- 
tant idea that ſuch a circumſtance could have any force 
with her. But the juſtice done to Edgar ſhe gloried in, 
as an ogy for her feelings, and exculpatory of her 
Her tears flowed faft at every e 
of kindneſs to herſelf, her burning bluſhes dried them 

as were falling, at every hint of her feebleneſs, 
and the bopeleſſneſs of its cauſe; but wholly ſubdued 
which with reverence ſhe 
ſhe offered up the moſt folemn vows of a 

Arik and entire 
was thus employed, unnoticing the paſſage of 
when Mrs. Arlbery tapped at her door, and 
wiſhed to dine in her own room. 
at the queſtion, and aſhamed to be thus 

begianing a thouſand apologies for not 
: but Mrs. Aildery, interrupung her, 
ver liſten to-excuſes. "Tis the only battery 

wers me. If, by any miſchance, and in an 
hour, ſome country couſin, not knowing my ways, 
uvian prig, not minding them, happen 
upon me with formal ſpeeches, where 1 can 
a fit of yawning takes me im 
I am demoliſhed for the reſt of the day.” 
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weeping; and taking 
examining lock, My lovely young friend,” the cried, 
this will never do! 

« What, ma'am ?—how?—what ?—"” 

« Nay, nay, don't be frightened. Come down to 
dinner, and we'll talk over the hows ? and the whats ? 
afterwards. Never mind your dreſs ; we go no where 
this evening; and I make a point not to ſuffer any body to 
Change their attire in my houſe, merely becauſe the af- 


ternoon is taking place of the morning. It ſcems to me 
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ſee her gueſts only equip themſelves for the table. For 
my part, I deem the garb that is good enough for me, 

enough for my gecſe and twkies—apple and oy- 
ſter-ſauce included.” 

Camilla then followed her don Rairs, where ſhe 
found no company but Sir Sedley Clarendel. 

„Come, my Gear Miſs Tyrold,” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, | 
* you and 1 may now conſider ourſelves as t#te-d-tete x 
Sir Sedley won't be much in our way. He hears and 
ſees nothing bat himſelf.” 

« Ecſtatically flattcring that !” cried Sir Sedley; 
«« dulcet to every nerve !” 

O, I know you liſten juſt now, becauſe you are 

urſelf my theme But the moment I take another, | 
you will forget we are either of us in the room.” | 
15 00 Inhuman to the quick!“ cried he ; © barbarous to 
2a point!“ 

This is a creature ſo ſtrange. Miſs Tyrold,” ſaid 
Mrs. Arlbery, that I muſt poinively initiate you a 
little into his character; —or, rather, into its own cari- 
cature; for as to character, be has had none intelligible 
theſe three years. See but how he imiles at the very 

proſpect of being portrayed, in defiance cf all his efforts 
to look unconcerned! yet he knows I ſhall. ſhew him 
no mercy. But, like all other egotiſts, the only thing 
to really diſconcert him, would be to take no notice of 
him. Make him but the firſt ſubje& of diſcourſe, and 

or abuſe are pretty much the ſame to him.“ 

1 0 ſhocking ! ſhocking ! killing paſt reſuſcitation ! 
Abominably horrid, I proteſt :*? | 

« © I have not begun yet. This is an obſervation 
to ſuit thouſands. But do not fear; you ſhall have all 
your appropriations. Miſs Tyrold. you are to be audi- 
tor and judge: and I will fave you the time and the 
trouble which r n ſo truly a non- 

| might coſt you.“ 

What a tremendous r 
gree! I am agued with trepidation ! 

O you wretch ! you know you are enchanted. But 
| r 

next ten minutes. | 
” This 
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„This man, my dear Miſs Tyrold, whom we are 
about to delineate, was meant by nature, and prepared, 
by art, for ſomething greatly ſuperior to what he now 
appears: but, unhappily, he bad neither ſolidity of judg- 
ment, nor humility of diſpoſitior, for bearing meekly 
the carly advantages with which he ſet ont in life; a 
- fine perſon, fine parts, and a fine eſtate, all daſhed into 
conſciouſneſs at the preſuming age of one and twenty. 
By this aggregate of wealthy, of mental and of perſonal 
proſperity, he has become at once ſelf ſpoilt and world 
ſpoilt. Had you known him, as I have done, before he 
was ſeized with this ſyſtematic affectation, which, I am 
ſatisfied, cauſes him more Rudy than the united pedants 
of both univerſities could inflici upon him, you would 
have ſeen the moſt delightful creature breathing! a 
creature combining, in one animated compoſition, the 
very eſſences of ſpirit, of gaiety, and of intelligence. 

ut now, with every thing within his reach, nothing 
ſeems worth his attainment, He bas not ſufficient 
energy to make uſe of his own powers. He has no ene 
to command him, and he is too indolent to command- 
himſelf He has therefore turned fop from mere wan- 
tonneſs of time and of talents ; from having nothing to 
do, no one to care for, and no one to pleaſe. Take 
from him half his wit, and by lefſening his preſumption, 
you will cure him of all his folly. Rob him of his for- 
tune, and by forcing him into exertion, you will make 
him one of the firſt men of his day. Deface and maim 
his features and figure, and by letting him ſec that to ap- 
pear and be admired is not the ſame thing, you will ren- 

der him irreſiſtible”? 
Have you done ?” cried the baronet ſmiling. 

„ I proteſt,” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, I believe you are a 
little touched ! And I don't at all want to reform you. 
A perfed character only lulls me to ſleep.” T 
* Obliging in the ſuperlative! I muſt then take as a 

aſolation that 1 have never given you a nap ?* 
Never, (larendel, I affure you; and yet I don't 
hate you! Vice is deteſtable ; I baniſh all its 

ances from my coteries; and 1 would baniſh ns reality, 
| too, were 1 ſure I ſhould then have any thing but empty 
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chairs in my drawing-room—but foibles make all the 
charm of ſociety. They are the only ſupport of con- 
vivial raillery, and domeſtic wit. If formerly, there- 
fore, you more excited my admiration, it is now, be- 
lie ve me, you contribute moſt to my entertaiament.” 

*«. Condoling to a phenomenon ! I hare really, then, 
the vaſtly prodigious honour to be exalted in your fair 
graces to the level of a mountebank ? a quack doctor, 
his merry Andrew? or any other ſuch reſpectable buf- 
foon ?” 

« Piqued ! piqued ! I declare! this 1 my high- 
eſt ambition. But 1 muſt not weaken the impreſſion by 
dwelling upon it.” 

She — aſked Camilla if ſhe had any meſſage for 
Cleves, as one of her iervants was going cloſe to the 
2 Po 3 

Camilla, glad to withdraw, ſaid ſhe would write a few. 

words to her father, and retired for that purpoſe. 
| S. S © . 


„What in the world, my dear Clarendel,” ſaĩd Mrs. 
Arlbery, can I do with this poor thing ? She has loft 
all her ſprightlineſs, and vapours me but to look at her. 
She has all the ſymptoms upon her of being in the ful! 
1 diſeaſe, an bereleſt 

« Poor little tender dove 1“ cried the baronet. 
* ?T'would be odious to cure her. Unfeeling to exceſs. 
What in nature can be half fo mellifluouſly intereſting ? 
I ſhall now look at her with moſt prodigious ſoftneſs. 
Ovght one not to ſigh as ſhe approaches? 

The matter to be ſure is filly enough, zafwcred: 
Mrs. Arlbery ; © but, this nonſenſe apart, ſhe is a char- 
ming girl. Beſides, 1 perceive I am a violent favourite 
with her; an men dear Clarendel, will work its 
way, even with me ! E Elſe 
1 ſhould no longer endure her; for the tender paſſion 
bas terribly flattened her. If we can't reftore her' {pi- 


to me. 
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O, aſſure yourſelf, that of the firſt young man who 
has come in her fight. Every damſel, as ſhe enters the 
world, has ſome picture ready painted upon her imagi- 
nation, of an object worthy to enſlave her: and before 
any experience forms her judgment, or any compariſon 
her taſte, ſhe is the dupe of the firſt youth who preſents 
himſelf to her, in the firm perſuaſion of her ductile 
fancy, that he is juſt the model it bad previoully cre- 
ated.” 


. She then added, ſhe had little doubt but young Man- 
| dlebert was the hero, from their private conferences af- 
4 the raffle, and from her bluſhes when forced to name 


4 Nay, nay, this is not of the firſt incongruity l“ ſaid 
the young. baronet, nor .romantig to outrage. 
park has nothing very horrific in it. . Nothing invinci- 
bly beyond the ſtandard of a young lady's-philoſopy.”? 

« Depend upon it, that's the very idea its maſter has 
conceived of the matter himſelf. You wealthy Cava- 
liers rarely want flappers to remind you of your ad- 
That Mandlebert, you muſt know, is my 
averhon. He has juſt that air and reputation of fault- 
leſſneſs that gives me the ſpleen. I hope, for her ſake, 
he won't think of her; he will lead her a terrible life. 
A man who piques himſelf upon his perfections, finds 
no mode ſo convenient and ready for diſplaying them, 
as proving all about him to be conſtantly in the wrong. 
However, a character of that ſtamp rarely marries ; eſ- 
8 if he is rich, and has no obſtacles in his way. 

That can I do, then, for this poor thing? The very 
nature of her malady is to make her entertain falſe 
hopes. I am quite bent upon curing them. 'The ogly 
difficulty, according to cuſtom, is how. I wilh you 

would take her in hand yourſelf” . 5 
ü prepoſterous in the extreme! what particle of 
chance ſhould 1 have againſt Mandlebert? 

O you vain wretch!. to be ſure you don't know, 
that though he is rich, yau are richer ? and, doubtleſs, 
you never took notice, that though he is handiome, you 
are handſomer ? As to manners, there is little to chooſe, 
between you, for he is as much too correct, as you are 


, 
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too fantaſtic. In converſation, too, you are nearly upon 
a par, for he is as regularly too right, as you are ridi- 
culouſly too wrong, — but O the charm of dear amuſmg 
wrong, over dull commanding riph+! you have but to 
addreſs yourſelf to her with a little fattering diſtinction, 
- Mandlebert ever after will! appear to her a pe- 
t. 
„What a wicked ſort of ſprite is a female wit!“ 


_eried Sir Sedley, breathing only in miſchief ! a very 


will- o. the · wiſp, perſonified ard petticoated, ſhining but 
ro lead aſtray. Dangerous paſt all fathom ! Have the 
goodneſs, however, my fair Jack-o*-lanthorn, 16 1ati- 
mate what you mean I ſhuuld do with this languiſhing 
dulcinea, ſhould 1 deliver her from chraldom? Youdon't 
adviſe me, I preſume, to take unto myſelf a wife? I 
proteſt I am ſhivered to the utmoſt porat north at the 
bare ſupgeſtion ! frozen to an icicle !” 

„No, no; 1 know vou far too confirmed an egotiſt 
for any thing but an old bachelor. Nor is there the 
leaſt neceſſity to. yoke the poor child to the conjugal 

ugh ſo early. The only facrifice I demand from you 


s a little attention; the only good I aim at for her, is 


to open her eyes, which have now a film before them, 
and to let her ſee that Mandlebert has no other pre-emi- 


nence, than that of having been the firſt young man with 


whom ſhe became acquainted. Never imagine I want 
her to fall in love with you. Heaven help the poor 
victim to ſuch a complication of caprice !*? 

 & Nay, now I am full ſouth again! burning with 
ſhame. and choler! How you navigate my ſenſations 
from cold to heat at pleaſure! Cooke was a mere river 
waterman to you. My blood chills or boils at your com- 
mand. Every ſentence is a new climate. You waft 
me from extreme to extreme, with a rapidity abſolutely 
dizzying. A ballooa is a broad-wheeled waggon to 
you.” 
* Come, come, jargon apart, will you make yourſelf 
of any uſe ? The cure of a romantic firſt flame is a better 
ſurety to ſubſequent diſcretion, than all the exhortations 
of all the fathers, and mothers, and guardians, and 
maiden aunts in the univerſe. Save 6 | 
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ſerve her for life ;—befides giving me prodigious plea- 
ſure in robbing that frigid Mandlebert of ſuch a con- 


* Unhappy young ſwain! I pity him to immenſity. 
How has he fallen thus under the rigour of your wrath ? 
Do you baniſh him your favour, like another Ariſtides, 
to relieve your ear from hearing him called the Juſt ? 

Was ever alluſion ſo impertinent? or, what is 
worſe, for aught I can determine, ſo true? for, certain- 
ly, he has given me no offence ; yet 1 feel I ſhould be 
enchanted to humble him. Don't be concerned for him, 
however; you may aſſure yourſelf he hates me. There 
is a certain ſpring in our propenſiti-s to one another, 
that involuntarily opens and ſhuts in almoſt exaQ har- 
mony, whether of approbation or antipathy. Except, 
indeed, in the one article of love, which, diſtinguiſhing 
nothing, is ready to graſp at any thing.” 
| oa why have you not recourſe to the gallant cock- 
*« The Major? O, I have obſerved, already, ſhe re- 
ceives his devoirs without emotion; which, for a girl 
who has ſeen nothing of the world, is reſpectable 
enough, his red coat confidered. Whether the man 
has any meaning himſelf, or whether he knows there is 
ſuch a thing, I cannot tell: but as 1 do not wiſh to ſee 
her ſurrounded with brats, while a mere brat herſelf, it 
is not worth inquiry. You are the thing, Clarendel, 
the very thing! You are juft agreeable enough to annul 
her puerile faſcination, yet not intereſting enough to in- 
volve her in auy new danger.” 

« Flattering paſt imitahility ! divine Arlberiana ?” 
Girls, in general,” continued ſne, are inſupport- 
able nuiſances to women. If you do not ſet them to 
prate about their admirers, or their admired, they die of 
wearineſs ; if you do, the wearineſs reververates upon 
yourſelf.” 

Camilla here returned. She had written a few lines 
to Eugenia, to enforce her reliance upon Edgar, with 
an earneſt requeſt to be ſent for immediately, if any new 
difficulty occurred. — Lee; 4 
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ly grateful words to her father, engaging to follow his 
every injunction with her beſt ability. 

Sir Sedley now Tung for his carriage; and Camilla, 
for the reſt of the evening, exerted herſclf to receive more 
cheerfully the kind civilities of her lively hoſteſs. 


A Recall. 


AFTER two days paſſed with tolerable, though not 

natural cheerfulneſs at the Grove, Camilla was ſurpriſed 

by the arrival of the carriage of Sir Hugh with a ſhort 
To Miſs Camilla Tyrold. 

An incident bas happened that overpowers me with 

ſadneſs and horror. I cannot write. I ſend the cha- 


riot. O] come and paſs. an hour or two at Cleves with 
your diſtreſſed | 


EvGENis ! 


Camilla could ſcarcely top to leave a meſſage for Mrs. ; 
Arlbery, before ſhe flew to the carriage ; nor even in- | 
quire for her uncle at Cleves before ſhe ran to the apart= | 
ment of Eugenia, and, with a thouſand tender careſſes, 
deſired to know what had thus cruell; afflicted her. 

« Alas!” ſhe anſwered, „my uncle has written to 

pom to come over, — and informed him with what 
view! | 


She then related, that Indiana, the preceding day, 
had prevailed with Sir Hugh to let her go to the Mid- 


dleton races; cada ado... 


% 
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if ſhe refuſed to be alſo of the party. That they had 
been joined by Bellamy on the race ground, who only, 
however, ſpoke to Miſs Margland, as Edgar, watchful 
and uneaſy, ſcarce let him even ſee any one elſe. But 
the horſes having taken fright, while they were in a 
crowd, Bellamy had perſuaded Miſs Margland to 
alight, while the coach paſſed a terrible concourſe of car- 
riages; and, in that interval, he had contrived to whiſ- 
per a claim upon her tacit promiſe of viewing the chaiſe 
which was for ever to convey him away from her; and, 
though her engagement to Edgar made her refuſe, he 
kad drawn her, the knows not herſelf how, from her 
party, and, while ſhe was angrily remonſtrating, and 
he ſeemed in the utmoſt deſpair at her diſpleaſure, Ed- 
gar, who had been at firſt eluded by being on horſe- 
back, diſmounted, forced his way to her, and almoſt 
carried her back to the coach, leaving Bellamy, who 
ſhe was ſure had no ſiniſter deſign, nearly dead with 
grief at being unworthily ſuſpected. Edgar, ſhe how- 
ever added, was fixed in believing he meant to con- 
vey her away; and Jacob, aſſerting he ſaw him pur- 
poſely frighten the horſes, had told his ſurmiſes to Sir 
Hugh; which he had corroborated by an account that 
the ſame gentleman had ſtopt to converſe with her in her 
laſt return from Etherington. Sir Hugh, terrified, had 
declared he would no longer live without Clermoat 
upon the ſpot. She had felt too much for his diſtur- 
bance to oppoſe him at the moment, but had not imagin- 
ed his plan would immediately be put into execution, 
till, early this morning, he had ſent for her, and pro- 
duced his letter of recall, which had taken him, he tid, 
the whole night to compoſe and finiſh, Urged by ſur- 
priſe and diſſatisfaction, ſhe was beginning a little re- 
monſtrance; but found it made him ſo extremely un- 
happy, that, in the fear of a relapſe, ſhe defiſted ; and, 
with a ſhock ſhe knew not when ſhe ſhould overcome, 
Camilla, with much commiſeration, inquired if ſhe 
had conſulted with Edgar. Yes, ſhe anſwered ; and 
he had extorted her permiſhon to relate the whole 
tranſaction to her father, — = 
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juſtice to the i. fated Bellamy; whoſe deſi ign might he 
extraordinary, but whoſe character, ſhe was convinced, 
was honourable. 

Camilla, whoſe education, though private, had not, 
like that of Eugenia, been ſecluded and ſtudious, was 
far leſs credulous than her ſiſter, though equally artleſs. 
She knew, too, with regard to this affair, the opinion of 
Edgar, and to know and be guided by it was imper- 
ceptibly one. She declared herſelf, therefore, openly 
againſt Bellamy, and made her motives conſiſt in a com- 
mentary upon his proceedings. 

Eugenia warmly defended him, declaring the judg- 
ment of Camilla, and that of all her friends, to be 
formed in the dark; for that none of them could have 
doubted a moment his goodneſs or his honour, had they 
ſeen the diſtracted ſuffering that was marked in his coun- 
tenance. 

« And what,” cried Camilla, © ſays my father to all 
this ?” 

« He fays juſt what Edgar ſays : —he is all that is 
kind and good, but he has never beheld — 
chen, ſhould he know him ? ? 

A meſſage came now from Sir Hugh to Camilla, that 
he would ſee her before ſhe went, but that he was reſting 
at preſent from the fatigue of writing a letter. He ſent 
her, however, with his love, the foul copy, to amuſe her 
till ſhe could come to him. 


To Clermort tene 27. 
Dear Nephew, 


I nave had a e e ek nd 
themſclyes are all 12 that I recovered ; but a 
| doctor than them was pleaſed to ſave me, for 
which I thank God. But as this attack has made me 
think more than ever 1 thought before, 1 am willing to 
turn my thoughts to good account. 
Now, as I have not the gift of writing, at which, 
thank God, 1 have left off repining, from the reaſon of 
us great troublcſomenels in . 
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Qs any thing of a fine letter, but ſhall proeeed to buſi- 
My dear Clermont, I write now to defire you. would 
come over out of hand; which I hope you won't take 
unkind, foreign parts being no great pleaſure to ſee, in 
compariſon of old England ; beſides which, I have 
another apology to offer, which is, having a fine prize 
in view for you; which is the more eſſential, owing to 
ſome unlucky I in which I did not behave 
quite as well as I wiſh, though very unwillingly; which 
I mention to you as a warning. However, you have 
no need to be caſt down, for this prize will ſet all right, 
| and make you as rich as a lord, at the ſame time that you 
| are as wiſe as a philoſopher. And as learning, though 
| I have the proper reſpect for it, won't ſerve to make 
3 the pot boil, you muſt needs be glad of more ſubſtantial 
| fuel; for there's no living upon air, however you 
ſtudents may affect to think eating mere gluttony. 
Now, this prize is no other than your couſin Eu 
Tyrold, whom I don't tell you is a beauty; but if you 
are the ſenſible lad I take you for, you won't think the 
worſe of her for wanting ſuch frail perfe&ions. Be- 
fides, we ſhould not be too nice amongſt relations, for 
if we are, what can we expect from the wide world? 
So I beg you to come over with all cenvenient ſpeed, 
for fear of her falling a prey to ſome ſharper, many ſuch 
being to be found eſpecially at horſe-races, and ſo 
forth. I remain, 
Dear nephew, 
Your affectionate uncle, 
Hvucn Trzoup, 


Eugenia, from motives of delicacy and of ſhame, de- 
Clined reading the copy as ſhe had declined reading the 
letter; but looked ſo extremely unhappy, that Camilla 
offered to plead with 2 and uſe her utmoſt in- 
fluence that he would countermand the recall. 

No,“ anſwered ſhe, ** no! "is a point of duty and 
gratitude, and I muſt bear its conſequences.” 

She was now called down to Mr. Tyrold. Camilla 


accompanied her. 
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He told her had gathered, from the kind zeal and 
inquiries of Edgar, that Bellamy had certainly laid a 
premeditated plan for carrying her off, if ſhe went to 
the races; which, as the whole neighbourhood was there, 
might reaſonably be expected. 

— with fervour, proteſted ſuch wickedneſs was 


« I am unwilling, my dear child,” he anſwered, 
to adulterate the purity of your thoughts and 
tations, by inculcating ſuſpicions ; but, though nature 
has blefſed you with an uncommon underſtanding, re- 
member, in judgment you are ftill but fifteen, and in 
experience but a child. One thing, however, tell me 
candidly, Is it from love of juſtice, or is it for your 
happineſs you combat thus ardently for the integrity of 
this young man ? 

For my juſtice, Sir!“ ſaid ſhe firmly. | 

« And no latent reaſon mingles with and enforces 
it?” 

« None, beliere me! fave only what gratitude dic- 
tates.” 

« If your heart, then, is your own, my dear girl, do 
not be uneaſy at the letter » Gs, 224 
is the laſt man upon earth to put any conſtraint upon 
your inclinations; and need 1 add to my deareſt Eu- 
genia, I am the laſt father to thwart or diſtreſs them? 
Reſume, therefore, your courage and compoſure; be 
juſt to your friends, and happy in yourſelf.” 

Reaſon was never thrown away upon Eugenia. Her 
mind was a ſoil which received and naturalized all that 
was ſown in it. She promiſed to look forward with 
more cheerfulneſs, and to dwell no longer upon this agi- 
tating tranſaction. 

Edgar now came in. He was going to Beech Park 
to meet Bellamy. He was charged with a long meſſage 
for him from Sir Hugh; and an order to inform him 
that his niece was engaged; which, however, he de- 
clined without firſt conſulting her. 

This was almoſt too ſevere a trial of the duty and for- 
_ titude of Eugenia. She coloured, and was quitting 

the room in ſilence: but preſently turning back, My 

| 5 uncle, 
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She bluſhed, and left them, followed by Camilla. 
If born but yeſterday,” cried Mr. Tyrold, while 
his eyes gliſtened, ſhe could not be more perfectly free 
from ut 
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Mr. Tyrold determined to accom- 


| pany Edgar to Beech Park himſelf, and there, in the 


moſt peremptory terms, to aſſure him of the ſerious 
meaſures that would enſue, if he deſiſted not from his 


Ie then went to take leave of Camilla, who had been 

making a viſit to her uncle, and was returning to the 

Grove. | 
He had ſeen with concern the frigid air with which 


Edgar had bowed to her upon his entrance, and with 


_ relinquiſhed without ſevere diſappointment ; yet his 
own was immaterial to him when he looked at Ca- 


milla, and ſaw in her expreſſive eyes the ftruggle of 
Her ſoul to diſguiſe her wounded feelings. He now 
regretted that the had not accompanied her mother 
abroad; and deſired nothing ſo carneſtly as any means 

to remove her from all intercourſe with Mandlebert. 
He ſeconded, therefore, her ſpeed to be gone, happy 
ſhe would be placed where exertion would be indiſpen- 
fable ; and gently, yet clearly, intimated his wiſh that 
ſhe ſhould remain at the Grove, till ſhe could meet 
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ſhe inſtantly agreed to it, and the journey was ſettled 
to take place in three days. When Camilla was in- 


Sir Sedley gave a laughing afſent, declaring, 
ſame time, with the ſtrongeſt 8 
conſcious inability. Mrs. Arlbery, high ſpirits, 
ſaid ſhe ſcarce e 
mortify Edgar, or reſtore Camilla to gaiety and inde- 
pendance. Yet ſhe r 
ters went no further than juſt to ſhake off a whining firſt 
love ; for the laſt thing upon earth ſhe intended was to 
entangle her in a ſecond. 

Camilla received the invitation with pleaſure yet 
anxiety : for though glad to be 
Ke 3 ſhe was 
bitterly agitated in reflecting upon he diſlike of 
to Mrs. Arlbery, the pains he 
her mingling „ . 


* 
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Mr. T Tyrold, with a heavy heart, ſaw how much 
deeper was her wound, than the airineſs of her nature 
had prepared him to expect. and could no longer he- 
Gtate in * his conſent. He ſaw it was her 
wiſh to - but he ſaw that the 9 


motive; and 4 · 5 din 
N and have truſted her to a more 


requiring exertion ; and lrely as thoſe of Mrs. 
Arlbery create near ly as — gaiety as they diſplay. 

Fixed. now, for the journey, he carried Camilia 
to her uncle to take leave. The proſpect of not ſee- 


which b n 
pot lead to pleaſures ever a | 
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ny end bar Ga wo Gl to be 
Ker of Clermont, intimating that 
the nuptials would immediately take 

She then ſought Eugenia, whom ſhe found with 
Dr. Ons, 7 in a ſtate «of mind ſo perfectly calm — 
compoſed, as equally to ſurpriſe and rejoice her. 
ſaw with pleaſure that all Bellamy had inſpired was the 
moſt artleſs compaſſoh ; for ſince his diſmiſſion had 
now poſnively been given, ard Clermont was actually 


proaching event, with the firm, though early wiſdom 
which diſtinguiſhed her character. 


| Camilla, re 4 16 know why the had fuck 
an apprehenſion ? 

« Becauſe he told me he'd ſhoot himſelf through 
the brains if I was cruel—and I am ſure I had no great 
choice 1 me: for, between ourſelves, Miſs Marg- 
all the anſwers for me, without once ſtopping 
what 1 ſhould chuſe. So if he has really 
RO, her? urge BY 

id, that, er Cam departure 
preceding day, Mr. Latente arrived, and inſiſt- 

ſeeing her, and ſpeaking to Sir Hugh, as he 

into Kent, and could not go ſo far in ſuſ- 

Hugh was not well enough to admit him; 

Margland, upon whom the office devolved, 

her to give him a politive refuſal ; and 

went into the room while he was there, never 
let her make an anſwer for herſelf. 


was ordered int 


2 7 
: 


T 
wh 


FL 
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Mliſs Margland, land, the added, had frightened Sir Hugh 
into forbidding him the houſe, by comparing him with 
Mr. 3 but Mr. Macderſey had frightened 

' them all enou ugh, in return, as he went away, by ſaying, 
that as as ever 


Sir Hugh was well, es” 
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him out, becauſe of his ſending him word down ſtairs 
not to come to Cleves any more, for he had been diſ- 
turbed enough already by Se td Iriſh fortune-hunter, 
that came after another of his nieces z and he was the 
more {ure Mr. Macderſey was one of them, becauſe of 
his being a real Iriſhman, while Mr. Bellamy was only 
an Engliſhman. * But don't you think now, couſin,” 
ſhe continued, © Miſs Margland might as well have let 
me ſpeak for myſelf?” | 

Camilla inquired if ſhe was ſorry for the rejec- 
tion. 

«© No,“ the anſwered, with ſome heſitation ; “ for 
Miſs Margland ſays he's got no rent-roll ; beſides, I 
don't think he's ſo agreeable as Mr. Melmond ; only 
Mr. Melmond's worth little or no fortune they ſay : for 
Miſs Margland inquired about it, after Mr. Mandlebert 
behaved ſo. Elſe I can't ſay I thought Mr. Melmond 
difagreeable.” 

Mrs. Arlbery now ſeat to haſten Camilla, who, in 
returning to the parlour, met Edgar. He had juſt ga- 
thered her intended excurſion, and, ſick at heart, had 
left the room. Camilla felt the conſciouſneſs of a guil- 
ty perſon at his fight ; but he only lightly bowed ; and 
coldly ſaying, * hope you will have much pleaſure at 
Tunbridge,” went on to his own room. 

And there, replete with reſentment for the whole of 
her late — * he again bleſſed Dr. Marchmont for 
his preſervation from her toils; and, concluding the 
excurhon was for the ſake of the Major, whoſe regi- 
ment he knew to be juſt ordered into Kent, he centered 
every former hope in the one ſingle wiſh that he might 
never ſee her more. 

Camilla, ſhocked by ſuch obvious diſpleaſure, quit- 

ted Cleves with ftill increaſing ſadneſs; and Mrs. 
would heartily have repented her invitation, 

Sir Sedley Clarendel. 

opt, that Camilla might pre- 


pare her package for Tunbridge. Mrs. Arlbery would 


White Camilla, with a maid-fervum, was examin 
her drawers the bene den wa epecd by Le 
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. for whom ſhe had juſt inquired, and who, telling her 
be wanted to ſpeak to her in private, turned the niaid 
out of the room. 


Camilla begged him to be quick, as Mrs. Arlbery was 


wait! 

« Why then, my dear little girl,“ cried he, « the 
chief ſubſtance of the matter is neither more nor leſs 
than this: 1 want a little money.” 

« My dear brother,“ ſaid Camilla, pleaſure again 
Kindling in her eyes as ſhe opened her pocket-book, 

* you could never have applied © ne ends. 
& ns bulb 1 want 


_ Take it, I beſeech you, any part, 
or 77 


Lionel pauſed and ſecmed half choaked. ** Ca- 


milla,“ he cried preſently, you are an excellent girl. 
If you were as old and ugly as Miſs Margland, L 
really believe I ſhould think you young and pretty. 
But this ſum is nothing. & Gy 7 a 
occan 

Camilla now, drawing back, diſappointed and diſ. 
m_ alked how it was poſhble he ſhould want 


| e why I want two or three 
cool hundred.” 
Two or three hundred ? repeated ſhe, amazed. 
„ Nay, nay, don't be frightened. My uncle will 
n e And 
- It's no I affure 
It's a DS of real diſtreſs.” _ 3 


« Diſtreſs ? impoſſible what diet can you have 
to To prodigious an amount?“ 

« Prodigious! poor little innocent! doſt think two or 
three hundred prodigious ?” 

« And what is become of Gs 2 
from my uncle Relvil?' 


r — 
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ration from my father and her 2 wade Rei 
vil's ſevere attack—will nothing move you to more 
thoughtful, more praiſe-worthy conduct?“ = 

« Camilla, no preaching ! 1 might as well caſt my- 


ſelf upon the old ones at once. I come to you in pre- 


ference, on purpoſe to avoid ſermoniſing. However, 

for your ſatisfa&tion, and to {par you to ſerve. me, I 

can aſſure you I have avoided all new debts ſince the laſt 

little depolit of the poor ſick hy pocondriac miſer, vho 

is pining away at the loſs of a few guineas, that he 

> neither ſpirit nor health to have ſpent for him- 
29 


« Is this your realuging, your repentance, 1 


upon ſuch a cataſtrophe ?” 


” My dear girl, I am heartily concerned at the whole 
only, as it's over, I don't like talking of it. 
This is the lad ſcrape I ſhall ever be in while I Jive. 
But if you won't help me, I am undone. You know 
your influence with my uncle. Do, there's a dear girl, 
aſe it for your brother? I have not a dependance in the 
world. now, but upon you!“ ; 

« Certainly I will do whatever I can for you,” faid 
ſhe, ſighing; but indeed, my dear Lionel, 
ern 
let this twenty pounds be in part, and tell me your very 
ſmalleſt calculation for what muſt be added ?” 

„Two hundred. A farthing leſs will be of no uſe ;- 
and three will be of thrice the ſervice. But mind !— 
you muſt not ſay it's for me!” 

How, then, can I aſk for it?” | 

« O, vamp up ſome diſmal ditty.” -. 

« No, Lionel!“ exclaimed ſhe, turning ns Gow 
him; you propoſe what you know to be impractica- 
ble 

« Well, then, F you maſt ninds Gy iv far.ang, 
tell him he muſt act for his life own it to. the old 


In the ſame breath, muſt 1 beg and command ?” . 
* O, IL always make that my bargain. I ſhould elſe 


be put into the leQure room, and not let looſe again till 


9 S ng. ds me ſo into the va- 
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pours, I ſhould not be able to act like a man for a month 
to come.” 

« A man, Lionel?“ | 

« Yes, a man of the world, wy dear; 4 knowing 
one. 

Mrs. Arlbery now ſent to haſten her, and he extort- 
ed a promiſe that ſhe would go to Cleves the next morn- 
ing, and procure a draft for the money, if poſſible, to 
be ready for his calling at the Grove in the aftcr- 
Noon, 

She felt this more deeply than ſhe had time or cou- | 
rage * own to Lionel, but her increaſed melancholy 
was all imputed to reflections concergyn Mandlebert by 
Mrs. Arlbery. : 


S® # „* 


That lady lent her chaiſe the next morning, with her 
ptitude of good-humour, and Camilla went to 

Cleves, with a reluctance that never before accompani- 
ed her deſire to oblige. 
Her viſit was received moſt kindly by all the family, 
as merely an additional leave taking; in which light, 
though ſhe was too fincere to place it, ſhe ſuffered it 
to 1 Having no chance of being alone with — 


vagance, . 

Sir Hugh ſeemed much ſarpriſed, but proteſted he 
n coat and waiſtcoat than re- 
| Have her i 
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; and that for this year, the ſum ſhe requeſted 
made the ſeventh hundred; without the leaſt account 
for what purpoſe it was given. 

Camilla now heartil nted being a partner in a 
buſineſs ſo rapacious, fo unjuſtiiable, % ſo r 
ous; but, kindly interrupting her apology, Don't 
be concerned, my dear,” he cried, © for there's no 
help for theſe things; though what the young boys 
do with all their money now-a-days, is odd enough, 
being what I can't make out. However, he'll ſoon be 
wiſer, ſo we muſt not be too ſevere with him 
I told him, the laſt time, I had rather he would not 
aſk me ſo often; which was being almoſt too ſharp, 
Pm afraid, conſidering his youngneſs ; for one can't ex- 
pet him to be an old man atonce.” 

Camilla gave voluntarily her word no ſuch * 
tion ſhould find her its ambaſſadreſs again: and 
though he would have diſpenſed with the promiſe, ſhe 
— ng the more readily as a guard againſt her own 

cility. | 

« At leaſt,” cried the baronet, * ſay nothing to my 
8 and more eſpecially to your mother; it 

but vexatious to ſuch good parents to hear of 
Cach idleneſs, not knowing what to think of it; for it 
is a great ſecret, he ſays, what he does with it all; for 
which reaſon one cau t expect him to tell it. poor 
brother, to be ſure, had rather he ſhould be ſtudying 
Bic, hac, hoc ; but, | ord help him ! I believe he knows 
no more of that than 1 do myſelf; and I never could 
make ont. much meaning of it, any further than it's be- 
ing Latin 3 though I ſuppoſe, at the time, Dr. Orkborne 
might explain it to me, taking it for granted he did 
what was right.” 

Camilla was moſt willing to agree to concealing from 
her parents what ſhe knew muſt ſo painfully afflict them, 
though ſhe determined to aſſume ſufficient courage to 
expoſtulate moſt ſeriouſly with her brother, agaiaſt whom 
ſhe felt ſenſations of the moſt painful anger 

4 gain ſhe now took leave; E re-emtering be 


— found Edgar there alone. 8 


. 
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Involuntarily ſhe was retiring ; but the counſel of her 
Father recurriog to her, ſhe compelled herſelf to advance, 
and iay. How good you have been to Eugenia! how 
greatly are we all indebted for your kind vigilance and 
exertion !“ 

Edgar, who was reading, and knew not ſhe was in 
the houſe, was ſurpriſed, both by her ſight and her ad- 
dreſs, out of all his reſolutions ; and, with a ſoftneſs of 
voice he meant evermore to deny himſelf, anſwered, 
* To me? can any of the Tyrold family talk of being 
indebted to me ?—my own obligations to all, to every 
individual of that name, have been the pride, have been 
— jntherto—the happineſs of my life !— ? 

The word © hitherto,” which had eſcaped, affected 
bim: he ſtopt, recollected himſelf, and preſently, more 
drily added © Thoſe obligations would be ſtill much in- 
creaſed, if I might flatter myſelf that one of that race, 
to whom I have ventured to play the officious part of a 
brother, could forget thoſe lectures, ſhe can elſe, 1 fear, 
with difficulty pardon.” 

_ * You have found me unworthy your counſel,” an- 
Fwered Camilla, gravely, and looking down; © you have 
therefore concluded I reſent it: but we are not always 


compagety wrong, even when wide from being right. I 
have not culpable of quite ſo much folly as not to 
fot] what 1 have owed to your good offices; nor am I 


remained, a few inſtants, immoveable ; then, reſolving 
o follow her, and almoſt refolving to throw himſelf at 
et. he opened the door ſhe had ſhut after her : he 
ſtill in the hall, but ſhe was in the arms of her 
and ſiſters, who had all deſcended, upon hearing 


pon 
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w that her eyes were ſwimming in tears. 
8 with leſs ſurpriſe, but more 
pain. He knew her ſhort and — abſence from 
her friends could not excite them: his heart ached with 
paternal concern for her; and, motioning every body 
elſe to remain in the hall, he walked with her to the car- 
himſelf, ſaying, in a low voice, as he put her in, 
aA better courage, my deareſt child. Endeavour 
take pleaſure where you are going—and to forget 
it you are leaving : and, if you wiſh to feel or to give 
contentment upon earth, remember always, you muſt 
ſeek to make circumſtance contribute to happineſs, not 
happineſs ſubſervient to circumſtance.” 
Camilla, bathing his hand with her tears, promiſed 
this maxim ſhould never quit her mind till they met 
She then drove off. 
„Ves,“ ſhe cried, ] muſt indeed ſtudy it ; Edgar 
cares no more what becomes of me! reſentment next 


to antipathy has taken place of bis friendibip and ef- 
teem !” 

Sbe wrote down in her pocket-book the lat werds of 
her father; ſhe reſolved to read them daily, and to make 
fe. | | 


. 


Lionel, too impatient to wait for the afternoon, was 
rr from the chaiſe. 
ut ſtopping her in the portico, Well,” he cried, 
- 

* Before I give it you,” ſaid ſhe, ſeriouſly, and walk. 
ing from the fervants, “ I muſt entreat to ſpeak a few 

to 
© You bare really got i, then?” cried he, in a rap» 

you are a charming girl! the moſt charming girl 
1 the world 1 I won't take your poor twenty 
pounds: I would not touch it for the world But come, 
2 Gi? —— IIS, he 


— 
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« For the two; and ſurely, my dear Lionel—” 

« For the two? O, plague take it !—only for the 
two ?—And when will you get me the odd third?“ 
| O brother! O Lionel! ee gg ng bees wh 
make me repent, inſtead of rejoice, in the pleaſure 1 
have to aſſiſt you? 

« Why, when he was about it, why could he not as 
well come down like a gentleman at once ? Tam fore 1 
always behaved very hadſomely to him.” 

„How do you mean?“ 

« Why, I never frightened him; aca gan Him be- 
fide his poor wits, like t' other poor nuncle. I don't 
remember I ever did him an ill turn in my life, except 
wanting Dr. Pothook, there. to flog him a little for not 
learning his book. It would have been a rare ſight if 
be had i—don's you think fo? 

Rare, indeed, I hope 

„% Why, now, what — he have done, if the Doc- 
tor had really performed it? He could not in juſtice 
have found fault, when he put himſelf to ſchool 1 him. 
But he d have felt a little queer. Don't you think he 
would!“ 

« You only want to make me laugh, to 


| prevent my 
;.--- | Sod wank but lament peed "44 


9 Tru awe not diſpoſed to laugh, you are no 
for me. Give me my draft, therefore. 

« If you will not hear, I hope, at leaſt, Lionel, you 
will think ; and that may be much more efficacious. 
Shall I put up the twenty ? 1 really do not want it. And 
it is all, all, all I can ever procure you! Remember 
that!” 
| „ What ?—all ?—this all ?—what, not even the other 
little mean hundred ?” 

No, my dear brother! I have promiſed my uncle 

no further application —” _ 

« Why what a ſtingy, fuſty old codger, to draw ſuch 
iſe from you!“ | 

* Hold, hold, Lionel! I cannot endure to hear you 

Speak in ſuch a manner of ſach an uncle! the beſt, the 


moſt benevolent, the moſt indulgent.— tea 


Lord, child, don't be ſo preciſe and old maidifh, 
Don't you know it's a relief to a man's mind to ſw car, 
and ſay a few cutting things when hes in a paſſion? 
when all the time he would no more do harm to the 
people he {wears at, than you would that mince out all 
your words as if you were talking treaſon, and thought 
every man a ſpy that heard you. Beſides, how is a man 
the worſe for a little friendly curſe or two, provided he 
does not hear it? It's a very innocent refreſhment to a 
man's mind, my dear; only you know nothing of the 


Mrs. Arlbery now approaching, he haſtily took the 
draft, and, after a little heſitation, the twenty 
telling her, if ſhe would not afk for him, ſhe muſt aſk 
for herſelf, and that he felt no compunction, as he was 
certain ſhe might draw upon her uncle for every guinea 
he was worth. 

He then heartily embraced her; faid ſhe was the beſt 
girl in the world, when ſhe did not mount the pulpit, 
and rode off. : 

Camilla felt no concern at the loſs of her twenty 

: lowered and unhappy, ſhe was rather glad than 
ſorry that her means for being abroad were diminiſhed, 
and that to keep her own room would ſoon be moſt con- 

The next day was ſixed for the journey. 


CHAP. XI. 
A Walk by Moonlight. 


Mas. ARLBERY and Camilla ſet off in the coach 
of Mr. Dennel, widower of a deceaſed ſiſter of the huſ- 
band of Mrs. Arlbery, whom ſhe was induced to admit 


ob 
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of the party that he might aid in bearing the expences, 


as ſhe could not, from ſome family conſiderations, re- 
fuſe taking her niece into her coterie, Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel drove his own phacton ; but, inſtead of joining 
them, according to the condition which occaſioned the 
treaty, cantered away his ponies from the very firſt ſtage, 
and left word, where he changed horſes, that he ſhould 
ay wg oben dy any oy Pantiles. 
was nearly provoked to return to the 

* — With Mr. Dennel ſhe did not think it worth 
while to converſe; her niece ſhe regarded as almoſt an 
idiot ; and Camilla was fo ſpiritleſs, that, had not Sir 
rr as the haft period in 
which ſhe would have choſen her for a companion. 

They travelled very quietly to within a few miles of 
Tunbridge, when an accident happened to one of the 
wheels of the carriage, that the coachman ſaid would 
take ſome hours to repair. They were drawn on, with 
difficulty, to a ſmall inn upon the road, whence they 
were obliged to ſend a man and horſe to Tunbridge for 

As they were deſtined, now, to ſpend ſome time in 
this place, Mrs. Arlbery retired to write letters, and Mr. 
Dennel to read newſpapers ; and, invited by a bright 
moon, Camilla and MEG Dened wandered from a Sade 
garden to an adjoining meadow, which conduQed them 
to a lane, rendered ſo beautiful by the the ſtrong maſſes 
of ſhade with which the trees intercepted the re 
dent whiteneſs of the moon, that they walked on, catch- 
ing freſh openings with freſh pleaſure, till the feet of 
Miſs Denne l grew as weary with the length of the way, 
unbroken by any company as the ears of Camilla with 
her inceſſant prattling, unaided by any idea. Miſs Den- 
nel propoſed to fit down, and, while relieving herſelf by 
a fit of yawning and ſtretching, Camilla ftrolled a little 
farther in ſearch of a fake and de fpor. 
Mifs Dennel, following in a moment, on tip-toe, and 
grembling, Der 
n 
wo enjoy fo fwece a night ? « Hum !” cried th 
3 I bear it again !” They liſtened ; and, in a 
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minute, a ſoft plaintive tone reached their ears, too diſ- 
tant to be articulate, but undoubtedly female. 

J dare ſay it's a robber exclaimed Miſs Dennel 
ſhaking ; If you don't run back, I ſhall die!“ 

Camilla aſſured her, from the gentleneſs of the ſound, 
he muſt be miſtaken ; and preſſed her to advance a few 
ſteps further, in caſe it ſhould be any body ill. 

But you know,” ſaid Miſs Dennel, ſpeaking low, 
people ſay that ſometimes there are noiſes in the air, 
without its being any body ? Suppoſe it ſhould be that? 
Still, though almoſt imperceptibly, Camilla drew her 
on, till, again liſtening, they diſtinctiy heard the words, 
„My lovely friend 

"<a! bow pretty !- ſaid Miſs Dennel; let's go a 
little nearer.” 


They advanced, and preſently, again ſtopping. heard, | 


* Could pity pour balm into my woes, how ſweetly 
would they be alleviated by your's my lovely friend ? 
Miſs Dennel now looked enchanted, and eagerly led 
the way herſelf. 
| bs a foe ullbeton, acciving- ot the end of the lane, 
which opened upon a wild and romantic common, they 
caught a glimpſe of a figure in white. 
Mis Dennel turned pale. « Dear!” cried the, in 
the loweſt whiſper, « what is it?” 
A lady,” anſwered Camilla, equally cautious not to 
be heard, though totally without alarm. 
„Are you ſure of that S. ſaid Miſs Dennel, ſhrink» 
ing back, and pulling her companion to accompany her. 
* Do you think it's a ghoſt ? cried Camilla, unre- 
fiſting the retreat, yet walking backwards to keep the 
form in ſight. 


« Fic! how can you talk ſo ſhocking ? all in the dark 


ſo, except only for the moon? 


% Your's, my lovely friend !” was now again pro- 


nounced in the tendereſt accent. 


« She's talking to herſelf?” exclaimed Miſs Dennel; 
« Lord, bow Frightful 1 and ſhe clung cloſe to Camilla, 


who, mounting a little hillock of ſtones, preſently per- 
— V0 WOE DIS. 


« Miſs 


* « 
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« Miſs Dennel, tranquiliſed by hearing this, was 
again content to ſtop, when their ears were ſuddenly - 


ſtruck by a piercing ſhriek. 


* O Lord ! ve ſhall be murdered !” cried ſhe, ſcream- 
ing ſtill louder herſelf. 

They both ran back ſome paces down the lane, Ca- 
milla determining to ſend ſomebody from the inn to in- 
quire what all this meant: but preſently, through an 
opening to the common, they perceived the form in 


white darting forwards. with an air wild and terrified. 


Camilla ſtopt, truck with compaſſion and curioſity at 
once ; Miſs Dennel could not quit her, but after the firſt 


glance, hid ber face, faintly articulating, ** O, don't let 
it fee us! don't let it ſee us! I am ſure it's nothing na- 


tural! I dare ſay it's ſomebody walking! 

The next inſtant, they perceived a man, looking ear- 
neſtly around. as if to diſcover who had echoed the 
ſcream ; the place they occupied was in the ſhade, aud 
he did not obferve them. He ſoon ruſhed haſtily on, 


and ſeized the white garment of the flying figure, which 


appeared, both by its dreſs and form, to be an elegant 
female. She claſped her hands in ſupplication, caft up 


her eyes towards heaven, and again fſhricked aloud. 


Camilla, who poſſeſſed that fine internal power of the 
thinking and feeling mind to adopt for terror, 
where any eminent ſervice may be the reſult of imme- 
diate exertion, was preparing to ſpring to her relief; 
while Miſs Dennel, in extreme agony holding her, mur- 
mured out, Let's run away! let's run away! ſhe's 
going to be murdered !*” when they ſaw the man proſ- 
trate himſelf at the lady's feet, in the humbleſt ſubjec- 
tion. | | 
Camilla ſtopt her flight; and Miſs Dennel, appeaſed, 
called out; La! his kneeling ! how pretty it looks ! 
I dare ſay it's a lover. How 1 with one could hear 
what he fays 1” | 

An exclamation, however, from the lady, uttered in 
a tone of mingled. affright and diſguſt, of leave me! 


leave me!” was again the ſignal to Miſs Dennel of re- 


treat, but of Camilla to advance. 
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The ruſtling of the leaves, cauſed by her attempt to 
make way through the breach, caught the ears of the 
ſuppliant who haftily aroſe ; while the lady folded her 
arms acroſs her breaſt, and ſeemed ejaculating the moſt 
fervent thanks for this relief. 

Camilla now forced a paſſage through the hedge, and 
the lady, as ſhe ſaw her approach, called out, in a voice 
the moſt touching. Surely *tis ſome pitying Angel, 
mercifully come to my reſcue !” 


The purſuer drew back ard Camilla, in the gentleſt 


words, beſought the la''y to accompany her to the 
1 ſhe had juſt left, who would be happy to protect 


She gratefully accepted the propoſal, and Camilla 
then ventured to look round. to ſee if the object of this 
alarm had retreated : but, with an aſtoniſhment that al- 


moſt confounded her, ſhe perceived him, a few yards 


off, taking a pinch of ſnuff, and humming an opera air. 
The lady, then, ſnatching up her letter, which had 
fallen to the ground. touched it with her lips, and care- 
fully folding, put it into her boſom tenderly ejaculating, 
I have preſerved thee !—O from what danger! what 
violation! 


Then preſſing the hand of Camilla, You have ſav- 
ed me,” ſhe cried, © from the calamity of loſing what is 
more dear than I have words to expreſs ! Take me but 


where I may be ſhielded from that wretch, and what 
ſhall I not owe to you?” 

The moon now ſhining full upon her face, Camilla 
faw ſeated on it youth, ſenſibility, and beauty. Her 
pleaſure, involuntarily rather than rationally, was re- 
doubled that ſhe had proved ſerviceable to her, as, in 
The three females were now proceeding, when the 
offender, with a careleſs air, and yet more careleſs bow, 


adrancing towards them, negligently ſaid, * Shall 1 


have the honour to ſee you ſafe home, ladies?“ : 
Camilla felt indignant ; Miſs Dennel again ſcreamed ; 
| and the ſtranger, with a look of horror and diſguſt, 
aid ; Perſecute me no more!” TID 
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« O hang it! O curſeit!” cried he, ſwinging his 

cane to and fro, don't be ſerious. I only meant to 

frighten you abour the letter.” | 

The lady deigned no anſwer, but murmured to her- 
| 25 © that letter is more precious to me than life or 

light!“ 1 

They now walked on; and, when they entered the 
lane, they had the pleaſure to obſerve they were not 
purſued. She then ſaid to Camilla, You muſt be ſur- 
priſed to ſee any one out, and unprotected, at this late 
hour; but I had employed myſelf, unthinkingly, in 
reading ſome letters trom a dear and abſent friend, and 
forgot the quick paſſage of time.” 

A man ia a livery now appearing at ſome diſtance, 
the haſtily ſummoned him, and demanded where was 
the carriage ? | 

In the road, he anſwered, where ſhe had left it, at 
the end of the lane. 

She then took the hand of Camilla, and with a ſmile 
of the utmoſt ſoftneſs ſaid, * When the ſhock I have 
ſuffered is a little over, I muſt ſurely ceaſe to lament I 
have ſuſtained it, ſince it has brought to me Tuch ſweet 
fuccour. Where may I find you to-morrow, to repeat 
my thanks ? 5 8 | 

Camilla anſwered, © ſhe was going to Tunbridge im- 
mediately, but knew not yet where ſhe ſhould lodge.“ 

« Tunbridge ! ſhe repeated; I am there myſelf; I 
ſhall eaſily find you ont to-morrow morning, for I ſhall 
know no reſt till I have ſeen you again.” 5 
She then aſked her name, and, with the moſt touch- 
ing acknowledgments took leave. bY. 1 
Camilla recounted her adventure to Mrs. Arlbery, 
with an animated deſcription of the fair Incognita, and 
with the moſt heart-felt delight of having, though but ac- 
cidentally, proved of ſervice to her. Mrs. Arlbery 
laughed heartily at the recital, aſſuring her ſhe doubted 
not but ſhe had made acquaintance with ſome dangerous 
fair one, who was playing upon her i and ut- 

that 


her r 
terly unfit to be known to her. , warmly vindi-- 
whole of her 


as well as from the i il nowing th 


of her knowing 
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ſcream could be heard: yet was perplexed how to 

| ox-mt for her ot naming hell and for the myſtery of 
and ſervant in waiting ſo far off Theſe 

— ſhe concluded to belong to her father, as ſhe 

looked too young to have any ſort of eſtabliſhment of 

her own. 

„What I don't underſtand in the matter is, that 
there reading of letters by the light of the moon ;” ſaid 
Mr. Dennel. Where's the neceſſity of doing that, 
for a perſon that can afford to keep her own coach and 
ſervants ? 

Mr. Dennel was a man as unfavoured by nature as he 
was uncultivated by art. He had been accepted as a 
huſband by the ſiſter of Mr. Arlbery, merely on ac- 
count of a large fortune, which he had acquired in bu- 
fineſs. The marriage, like moſt others made upon ſuch 
terms, was as little happy in its progreſhon as honour- 
„ 
educated amidſt domeſtic diſſention, which robbed her 
of all will of her own, by the conftant denial of one 
Fd refit keel e obfering i poſſeſſed too 

reflexion to benefit by obſerving the miſery of an 

aſſorted ; and grew up with no 

e 

to ſhake off the ſlavery ſhe in 

fingleneſs. The recent death of her mother had given 

her, indeed, ſomewhat more liberty ; but ſhe had not 
for'the whi imagined a houſe 

DEL 

When they arrived at the hotel, in T Mrs. 
Artbery hewrd, with fome indignation, — 
Clarendel was gone to the rooms, without demonſtra- 
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The Pantiles. 


A SERVANT tapt early at the door of Camilla, 
the next morning, to acquaint her that a lady, who call- 
ed herſelf the perſon that had been ſo much obliged to 


her the preceding day, begged the honour of being ad- 
5 


Camilla was ſorry, after the ſuſpicions of Mrs. Arl- 


bery, that ſhe did not ſend up her name; yet, alrcady 


partially diſpoſed, her prepoſſeſſion was not likely to be 
deftroyed by the figure that now appeared. 

A beautiful young creature, with an air of the moſt 
attractive ſoftneſs, eyes of the moſt expreſſive lovelineſs, 
and a manner which by every look and every motion an- 
nounced a ſoul © tremblingly alive,” glided gently into 
the room, and advancing, with a graceful confidence of 
kindneſs, took both her hands, and preſſing them to her 
heart, ſaid, * What happineſs ſo ſoon to have found you! 
to be able to pour forth all the gratitude I owe you, and 
the eſteem with which I am already inſpired ! * 

Camilla was firuck with admiration and pleaſure ; 


| and gave way to the moſt lively delight at the fortunate 


accident which occaſioned her walking out in a place 
entirely unknown to her; declaiing ſhe ſhould ever look 
back to that event as to one of the marked bleſſings of 


If you,” anſwered the fair ſtranger, have the 
benevolence thus to value our meeting, how ſhould it 
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95 
, Camilla, impatient for ſome explanation, anſwered, 


"HO a a, that friend will be ſpared hearing 
of your alarm?“ 


T hope ſo! for his own griefs already overwhelm 
him. Never may ie be my fad lot to wound where I 
ly to conlole.” 


mean on 

| 22 3 his own, Camilla felt herſelf bluſh. 

She had imagined it was {ome female friend. She 
now found her miſtake, and knew not what to imagine 
next. 

L had retired,” ſhe continued, from the glare of 
company, and the weight of unintereſting converſation, 
to read, at leiſure and in ſolitude this dear letter— 
heart- breaking from its owa woes, heart-ſoothing to 
mine! In a place ſuch as this, ſecluſion is difficult. 
1 drove ſome miles off, and ordered my carriage to wait 
in the high road, while I ftrolled alone the com- 
mon. I delight in a ſolitary ramble by moonlight. I can 
then indulge in uninterrupted rumination, and ſolace 
my melancholy by pronouncing aloud ſuch ſentences, 
and ſach names, as in the world I cannot utter. How 
exquiſitely ſweet do they ſound to ears unaccuſtomed 
to ſuch vibrations! 

Camilla was all aftoniſhment and bei . 
male friend ſo beloved, who ſeemed to be neither fa- 
ther, brother, nor huſband; a carriage at her command, 

without naming cnc relation to whom cither 

that or herſelf might belong; and ſentiments ſo ten- 
der the was almoſt aſhamed to liſten to them; all con- 
ſpired to excite a wonder that painfully prayed for re- 
lief: and in the hope to obtain it, with ſome he 
tion, ſhe ſaid, 1 ſhould have ſought you myſelf this 
for the pleaſure of inquiring after your ſafety, 
4 L was ignorant by what name to make my 
The fair unknown looked down for a moment, with 
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3 e e e 
this hotel.” 


any gation. began, t 
ſpeak of other things, and her fair gueſt, who had 
every mark of an education rather ſedulouſly than na- 
— PETE TONY TE CLE REES 


They did not fea of Tunbridge, of public places, 
nor diverſions ; err 
were friendſhip, confidence, and ſenſibility, which ſhe 
illuſtrated and enlivened by quotations from favourite 
poets, aptly introduced and feelingly recited ; yet al- 
ways uttered with a figh, and an air of tender melan- 
choly. Camilla was now in a ſtate ſo depreſſed, that 
notwithſtanding her native vivacity, ſhe fell as imper- 
ceptibly into the plaintive ſtyle of her new acquaintance, 
who ſeemed habitually penſive, as if ſympathy rather 
than accident had brought them | 

Yet when chance led „ 
ture of the preceding evening, and the lady made again 
an animated eulogium of the friend whoſe letter ſhe was 
peruſing; the hazarded, with an half ſmile, ſaying: 
e 

— 
0 ſhe anſwered; © he is in the bloom of 


en. 82.0. ——. cad the 


2 Te was in Wales 1 firſt met him; upon a ſpot fo 
beautiful that painting can never do it j I have 
made, however, a little ſketch of it, which, ſome 
or other, I will ſhew you, if you will have the 
to let me ſee more of you 

Camilla could not refrain from an eager affirmative; 
and the converſation was then i by a meſſage 
from Mrs. Arlbery, who always br 

— * announcg that the was going out lodging- 
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than Mrs. Arlbery; but this was 1 

lovely ſtranger haſtened away, faying the would call 
herſelf the next morning to ſhew the way to her houſe, 
. 
ng 


A 


Camilla ſound Mrs. Arlbery by no means in her uſual 
high ſpirits. The opening of her Tunbridge campaign 
had ſo far from anſwered its trouble and expence, that 
ſhe heartily repented having quited the Grove. The 
Officers either were -_ arrived in the neighbourhood, 
or were wholly engaged in military r Camilla, 
inſtead of — to the life of the excurſion, 
ſeemed to hang heavily both upon that, and upon her- 
ſelf; and Sir Sedley Clarendel, whoſe own propoſition 
had 'brought it to bear, had not yet made his appear- 
ance, though lodging in the ſame hotel. 

Thus vexatiouſſy diſappointed, ſhe was ill-diſpoſed 
to liſten with pleaſure to the hiſtory Camilla thought 


it indiſpenſable to relate of her recent viſit : and in an- 


ſwer to all praiſe of this fair Incognita, 2 
by aſking her name and connexions. Camilla felt ex- 


tremely fooliſh in confeſſing ſne had not yet learnt them. 
Mrs. Arlbery, then laughed — at her com- 
mendations, but concluded with N « Follow, 
however, your owu humour; I hate to torment or 


be tormented : only take care not to be ſeen with | 


her.“ 

Camilla rejoiced the did not exact any further re- 
ſtri tion, and hoped all raillery would ſoon be ſet aſide, 
ivy an honourable explanation. 


FF © VN K 


company 7 

Camilla, and to Mi 
that kept her mouth op 
objsct to object, ſo inceſnty, th 
Vor. II. 
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| an 
diſtinguiſhed the offender of the fair 


following, or being recollected by a per- 
to her, ſhe entered the toy-ſhop with Miſs 
h where the amuſed herſelf, till Mrs. Arlbery 
came in ſearch of her, in ſelecting ſuch various little 
cles | as the imagined would amount to 
about half a crown; but which were put up for her at a 
guinea. This a little diſconcerted her: tho? as ſhe was ftill 
unuſually rich, from Mr. Tyrold's having advanced her 
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Lord Newford, ſomewhat ſurpriſed, — 
* there's a good man.” 
Lord Newford, a little piqued, and a little confuſed 
at feeling ſo, ſaid he ſhould be proud to obey ber; and 
— —_—_— 
why doſt loiter ? where ſhall we ride this 
And, taking him by the arm, quitted the Pantiles. 
Mrs. Arlbery, laughing * now felt her ſpirits 
a little revive ; I doat,” ſhe cried, upon meeting, 
cow 20d then, with inſolence, I have a little taſte for 
it myſelf, which I make ſome conſcience of not indulging 
unprovoked.“ 
They then proceeded to the milliner's, to equip them- 
ſelves for going to the rooms at night. Mrs. Arlbery 
and Miſs Dennel, who were both rich, gave large or- 
ders: Camilla, indifferent to every thing except to 
avoid appearing in a manner that might diſgrace her 


— 
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Drefſed by the milliner of the day, Camilla could 
not fail to paſs uncenſured, ale, wi wth rhe 1 her 
appearance; but her eyes ual luſtre 


CO CCA of hes Caen. 268 the eaves te Be 


þo a little laugh, half contemptuous 
himſelf, ſtalked _ 


apy Wan hor wy pray 4 him, — 22 
pique at his diſtance, than from any thought at that 
moment of Camilla, told her ſhe muſt poſitively accept 
Sir Theophilus, whole aſking her muſt be regarded as 


| * How con Ido chat.” — Mr. Denzel, < aker fre 
ing her refuſe him with my own eyes?“ 

O, nobody cares about a man's eyes,” ſaid Mrs. 
| Arlbery ; go and tell him Miſs Tyrold has changed 
ber mind, and chooſes to dance.” 

As to her changing her mind,” he anſwered, 
<« that's likely enough; but L don's ſee how it's any rea- 
| Gn | cls ref atintb encnd.” 

Pho, pho. go directly; or you ſha'n't dine before 
eight o'clock for the whole Tunbridge ſeaſon.” 

„ Nay,” ſaid Mr. Dennel, who had an horror of late 
hours, * you vii promiſe we bal dine more in re 
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race that, with a little addreſs, you may not bring to 
your feet. : | 

Camilla, who had no wiſh but for one ſingle votary, 
and whoſe heart was ſunk from her failure in obtaining 
that one, liſtened with ſo little intereſt or ſpirit, that 
Mrs. Arlbery, quite provoked, reſolved not to throw 
away another idea upon her for the reſt of the even- 
ing. And therefore, as her niece went completely and 
conſtantly for nothing with her, ſhe ſpoke no more, 
till, to her great relief, ſhe was joined by Genera! 
Kinſale. 

E h eee pleaſcd 

OO than her own appeared with hy audi- 

wes. Eng: he ſaid, had joined two others, 

and they were all laughing ſo violently together, that 

— _ find an opportunity to deliver his met- 

_ for they ſeemed as it they would only make a jok: 
it | 


Mrs. Arlbery then ſaw that he had got between Lord 
Newford and Sir Sedley, and that they were all three 
amuſing themſelves, without ceremony or diſguiſe, at 
the expence of every creature in the room; up 
down which they trolled, arm in arm, looking fami- 
liarly at every body, but ſpeaking to nobody; whilper- 
ing one another in hoarſe low voices, and then laugh- 

ing immoderately loud: while nothing was diſtinctly 
tad, dit. Bec dis tw Gia, = Wie: in he watt 6 
become of Mrs. Berlinton to night ?” or elſe, © How 
the rooms are without lady Alithea ?? 

Arlbery, who, like the reſt of the world, ſaw 
her con defefts in 22 glaring colour, and criticiſed 
them with as much animated ridicule as thoſe of her 
neighbours, when exhibited by others, no ſooner found” 
the was negle&ted by this ſet, than ſhe raved againſt the 
prevailing ill manners of the leaders in the ton, with as 
much of cenſure, as if never for a moment de- 
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might have extended his lamentation. You 
indeed, one man grave, and _— 


ſee, 
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no more dif- 
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ber with an air of ſurpriſe, 2 
me! Mrs. Arlbery ! I hope you are perfectly well ?? 

* Infinitely indebted to your lordſhip's ſolicitude !“ 
ſhe anſwered, rather ſarcaſtically. But, without no- 
ticing ber manner, he deſired to be one in her tea-partys 


which ſhe was then riſing to form. 
| She accepted the offer, with a g lance of conſciouſneſs 


« Alas! my dear General, what can one do? Theſe 


. people, cordially as I defpiſe them, lead the 
and if one has not. few of them in one's tran, 


roſe from he profeſſed his intention of firing ber; 
for the ret of he WY 


General, to put any thing there! But if 1 had 
into ſatire, or my wearineſs into yawning : 4 
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c you been at the 
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days together? Could you poſſibly form a notion of any 
. ſo . } | 3”» — 3 
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mor come to Tunbridge to read, which he could do at 
Sir Th now, turning, or rather, toffing over 
the leaves, cried : © 1 ſee no name here one hn. any 
hing'ef but Lady Aides Schinone * - 
3 body elſe here,” faid Lord Newford, 
© not afoul !*” | 
Almoſt every 


is invincible to a ws e | 
"4 Ouhat's Mrs. Berlinton;“ faid Sir Theophilus ; 
< yes, ſhe's a pretty little thing | 

«She's 1 indeed,” faid Lord O Ler- 


* Where can one ſee her ?” cried Mrs. Arlbery. 

If the is not at the rooms to-night,” ſaid Sir Sed- 
ley, I ſhall be ſtupified to petrifackion. They tell me 
the is a marvel of the firſt water; turning 
— 


own.” | Y 
myſterious,” ſaid Camilla, is of a 
diſpoſition the moſt retired, and ſeems ſo young, I don't 
at all think her married.” 

This divinity,” faid-Sir Sedley, © for the bleſſing 
of every one, yet 


Lord of Himſelf, uncumber'd by a "ife*; 


8 
··* 4 
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Þ, in. a manner alarming to the 

c to Camilla, in whoſe hands Mrs. 

reins : and the ſervant, who Rood at the horſes 
: * 1 * * - 


* A 
« Don't you think ſhe'll be killed ? cried 
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cher the Ef falmrations, was almoſt 
was ſenſible. 
r ſhe 


2 attention were divided between them 


a ſadneſs till now, for ſo long a time unremittiog, once 
more heard and welcomed the found of her own lag. 
It was 1 „ however, and y checked; a 
. 
„ __— next apartment. 

Much raillery followed the fight of her changed coun- 
; the hotel was pronounced to be haunted, and 
uced to that plight from her cruelty. But 
umour and gaiety of the converſation ſoon 
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female to talk with of her own views 
l had fallen faſt aſleep 
r father was already gone home to a hot ſupper, 
had ordered in his own room, and meant to 
their return 3 Mrs. Arlbery, to his great diſ- 
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She went on, then, — of MM. Dennel, 
. drove off for Mount 
Pleuſuũit. | 
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Tre laſt words of Camilla to Mandlebert, in quit- 
ting Cleves, and the tears with which he ſaw her eyes 
ing, had annihilated all his reſentment, and left 
him no wiſh but to ſerve her. Her diſtinction between 
what was wiſeſt and what was kindeſt, had penetrated 
44 vs oy To be thought capable of ſeverity 

a young creature, the daughter of his 
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ſhe was acting wrong ; but whether from 3 
of the character of the Major, or from any pecuniary ob- 
ſtacles to their union, he could not deviſe To aſſiſt the 
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cover if her difficulties were mental or worldly ; to en- 
force them if the firſt, and—whatever it might coſt him 
—to invalidate them if the laſt. 

This plan, the only one he could form, abated his 
fery. It reconciled him to reſiding where Camilla 
reſided, it was eaſy to * thereſore, to conclude it 
the leaſt objectionable. 


birke 
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men 1 thought chat candle that come was a ghoſt! O 
la! 1 never was ſo frightened in my life !”? 


* * * #% 


The next moraing they went, as uſual, to the Pan- 
tiles, and Mrs. Arlbery took her ſeat in the bookſel- 
lers ſhop, where the uſual beaux were encountered; 
and where, P addreſſed to her 
ſome — and made ſome general inquiries after 
the health of Camilla. | 
It was a cruel drawback to her hopes to ſee him firſt 
thus in public: but the manner of Mrs. Arlbery at the 
hotel, he had thought repulſive ; he had obſerved that 
he ſeemed offended with him fince the rencounter at 
the breakfaſt given for Miſs Dennel ; and he now wiſh- 
ed for ſome cacourgement for renewing bis rights to 
the acquaintance. 

Sir Sedley, though with the aſſiſtance of a ftick he 
had reached the library, was not ſufficiently at his eaſe to 
again mount his horſe ; a carriage expedition was there- 
fore agitated for the morning, and to ſee Knowle being 
fixed upon, equipages and horſes were ordered. 

While they waited their arrival, Lady Alithea Sel- 
more, and a very ſhewy train of ladies — gentlemen, 
cane into the library. Sir Sedley, loſing the eaſy, na- 
tural manner which had juſt ſo much pleaſed Camilla, 
reſumed his affectation, indolence, and inattention, and 
flung himſelf back in his chair, without finiſhing a ſpeech 
he had begun, or liſtening to an inquiry why he ſtopt 
ſhort. His friends, Lord Newford and Sir Theophi- 
lus Jarard, ſhuffled up to her ladyſhip ; and Sir Sedley, 
muttering to himſelf life wauld not be life without being 
introduced to her, got up, and ſeizing Lord Newford 
by the ſhoulder, whiſpered what he called the height. of 
his ambition, and was preſented without delay. 

He then entered into a little abrupt, half articulated 
converſation with Lady Alithea, who, by a certain toſs 
of the chin, a ſhort = half ſcornful laugh, and a ſu- 

cilious dropping of the eye, gave to every ſentence 
n and after each, as re- 
gularly ſtopt for ſome teſtimony of admiration, as a fa- 
| | vourite 
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vourite actreſs in ſome ſcene in which every ſpeech is ap- 
plauded. Wha: the ſaid, indeed, had no _ 
than what this manner pave to it; for it 1 
good nor bad, wiſe N . It 
was what, if naturally {| 33 it 
deſerved, without or praiſe This manner, 
however, grevatled 20t only ven her auditors but her- 
ſelf, to believe that ſomething of wit, of fineſſe, of pe- 
culiarity, accon:panied her every phraſe. Though, 
properly Ar there was none in any thing ſhe pro- 
her ſpeeches were all replies, which her ad- 
mirers r 
mechanically and regularly flowed from ſome word, not 
| Idea, that preceded. 

Mrs. Arlbery, having liſtened ſome time, turned en- 
tirely away, though with leſs contempt of her Jadyſhip 
than of her hearers. Her own auditors, however, ex- 
cept the faithful General, had all deſerted her. Even 
the Majot, curious to attend to a lady of ſome celebrity, 
had quitted the chair of Camilla; and Edgar himſelf, 
imagining, from this univerſal devotion, there was fomne- 
thing well worth an audience, 1 the group. 

« We are terribly in the back ground, General!“ 
cried Nirs. Arlbery, in a oy els. = 1 What muſt be 
done to ſave our reputations?“ 

The General, laughing, ſaid, he feared they were 
Joſt irretrievadbly ; but added that he preferred defeat 
with her, to victory without her. 

« Your gallantry, my dear General,” cried ſhe, with 
a ſulden air of glee, © ſhall be rewarded! Follow me 
4 and you ſhall ſee the fortune of the day rever- 


« Riſing then, ſhe advanced ſoftly, and with an air 
of reſpect. towards the party, and fixing herſelf juſt op- 
pofite to Lady Alithea, with looks of che moſt profound 
attention, ſtood ſtill, as if in admiring expeRation. | 

Lady Alithea, who had regarded this approach as an 
intruſion that ſtrongly manifefted ignorance of high life, 
thought much better of it when ſhe remarked the almoſt 
veneration of her air. She deemed it, however, wholly 
beneath her to ſpeak when thus attended to; till, ab- 


own air of co announced the happi- 
neſs of this anſwer. The company, as uſual, 
bation was buzzed around her. Lord 
Newford gave a loud laugh, without the leaſt concep- 
tion why; and Sir Theophilus, after paying the fame 
compliment, wiſhed, as it concerned himſelf, to know 
what had been ſaid; and glided to the other end of the 
ſhop, to look for the word luſtre in Entick's dictionary. 
But this triumph was even leſs than momentary ; Mrs. 
Arlbery, gently raifing her ſhoulders with her head, in- 
dulged herſelf in a {mile that ſavoured yet more of pi 
than deriſion; e 
that ſpoke an eagerneſs to compare notes with him, hur- 
ried out of the ſhop ; her eyes dropt, as if fearful to 
truſt her countenance to an inſtant's inveſtigation. 

Lady Alithea felt herſelf bluſh, The confuſion was 
painful and unuſual to her. She drew her glove off and 
on; ſhe dubbed a highly ſcented pocket kerchief 
repeatedly to her noſe ; ſhe wondered u hat it was 
oclock ; took her watch in her hand, without recollect- 
ing to examine itz and then wondered if it would rain, 
though not a cloud was to be diſcerned in the ſky. 

To ſee her thus completely diſconcerted, gave 2 
weight to the miſchievous malice of Mrs. Arlbery,. of 
which the ſmalleſt preſence of mind would have robbed 
it. Her admircrs, one by one, dwindled away, with 
jeſſened eſteem for her talents ; and, finding herſelf pre- 

alone in the ſhop with Sir Theophilus Jarard, ſhe 
ſaid, Pray, Sir Theophilus, do you know any thing 
of that queer woman??? | 
The words queer woman were guides ſufficient to Sir 
Theophilus, who anſwered, No! I have ſeen her, 
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nn II but—ſhe is quite out of our 
| This reply was a ſenſible gratification to Lady Ali- 


thea, who, having heard her warmly admired by Lord 
O'Lerney, had been the more ſuſceptible to her ridi- 


cule. Rudeneſs ſhe could have deſpiſed without emo- 
tion; ne a 
commodity ſhe held herſelf born to diſpenſe, not re- 


<eire, 


* * *. 


- 


When Mrs. Arlbery arrived, laughing, at the bot- 
tom of the Pantiles, ſhe found Edgar making inquiries 
of the time and manner of drinking the mineral water. 

Camilla heard him, alſo, and with deep apprehenſions 
for his health. He did not however look ill; and a ſe- 
cond ſadneſs, not leſs deep, enſued, that ſhe could now 
retain no hope of being herſelf his inducement to this 
journey. | 
But egotiſm was no part of her compoſition ; when 
is for. e Ge noe an Ms Ras Oh 
rendel advance hmping, and heard him aſk if his phea- 
ton were ready, ſhe approached him, ſaying, « Will 
you venture, Sir Sedley, in your pheaton?“ 

There's no ſort of reaſon why not,“ anſwered he, 
| ſenſibly flattered 3 “yet I had certainly rather go as 
you go!” 

« Then that,” Caid Mrs. Arlbery, muſt be in Den- 
nel's coach, with him and my little niece here: and 
then I'Il drive the General in your phaeton 

«« Apreed !“ cried Sir Sedley, ſeating himſelf on 
one of the forms; and then, taking from a paper ſome 
tickets, added: I want a few guineas 

« So do I!” exclaimed Mrs. Arlbery; do you 
* know where ſuch ſort of things are to be met with?“ 

« Lady Alithea Selmore has promiſed to 
ſome twenty tickets for the maſter of the ceremonies* 
ball, and ſhe commands me to help. How many {hall 


I give you?“ 


« Aſk Mr. Dennel,”. anſwered 2 


he's the only pay-maſter juſt now.” 


"4 What for 2 
Was ever ſuch a queſtion ? To do what's proper 
and right, and handſome and gallant.” 5 

„O, as to all that, it's what I don't underſtand. 


By mat = 


« But the fair Tyrolda does not alſo, I trult, aſſume 

that character? —_ 
Camilla had felt very uneaſy during this conteſt ; and 

—_ faid ſhe did not mean to go to the 
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Dennel, i*n't ſhe happy? 
judge,” anſwered his lordſhip, 


!” cried Miſs 
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* And how will you help it ?” | 
O, becauſe I'm determined I won't. I think it's 
very hard if I may'nt have my own way when I'm 
« Toill at leaſt be very fingular !” anſwered Mrs. 
Camilla now returned to her party, having firſt con- 


ducted her new friend towards a door in the park 
where her carriage was waiting. 


ing down. 
IJ can tell you who ſhe is, then, myſelf,” ſaid Miſs 
Dennel ; « ſhe is Mrs. Berlinton, and ſhe's come out 
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ever, ER ET tidy, neat looking 
—_ woman, who, in a large black bonnet, and a 
blue checked apron, was going their way ; ſhe approach- 
them, and in a voice, ſaid : | 

* What ! poor dear! why you ſeem tired to death? 
come, get up, my dear; be of good heart, and you 

hall hold by my arm ; for that tober poor thing's al 


moſt hauled 5 
Ty ke prom 


and bow did you like the play, my dears ?”* 
cried the woman. 


O0. I have a little bird,” anſwered ſhe, ſagaciouſly 

—_ you fat in the 
box 

"I ſo we did! How can yon tell that ? Was 
in the gallery? 

r nar yet in the pit neither. And you 

had three gentlemen behind you, beſides that gentleman 

that's going up the Mount?“ 

Dear i So we had ! But how do you know ? did 
you peep at us behind the ſcenes ?” 

No, my dear; 1 never went behind the ſcenes. 
But come, 1 hope you'll do now, for you ha'n't much 
further to go. 

Dear ! how do you know that?” 5 

« Becauſe you live at that houſe, there, up 
e cloſet window.” . 
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Camilla bore an equal ſhare. — 
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| preparation; © what can I hear that can give you ſo 
cruel an idea ? 

 __ < Alas! know you not I have prophaned at the altar 

my vows to the moſt odious of men? That I 

have formed an alliance 1 deſpiſe ? and that I bear a 
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Clarendel and General Kinfale in attendance ; 2 | 


« Who is ſhe? 1 what's her name ?” 
we I don't know that, papa; but I'll go and aſk 


— Mii,” 
* pat | 
« O, . Ta fore 1 can tell, only ſhe's gu 
woman.” 

« And how coats Gn.” 

„ She told me 

„ And where does ſhe live?“ 

* Juſt by, papa, at that houſe you ſee there.” 

« O, well, if he's x neighbour, that's s enough. I've 
ng more to ſay.“ 

« Q, then, I'll aſk her!” cried Miſs Dennel, jump- 
ing, dear! Pa fo glad 'rould ane bras dull 
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| A more immediate diſtreſs now occurred to her ; ſhe 
heard Mr. Dennel call out to the man ſtationed at the = 
raid recol- 


you « 
paſſed nimbly 


$3:s 


Before 

f Ting ! 4 

bimſclf to Camilla, though with an air that ſpoke him 
much di and out of ſpirits. © I hope yon are 
well, Miſs Camilla T ” he cried; © and have 
Jeft all your family ? particularly the lovelieſt of 
your ie that angel of beauty, the divine Miſs Lya- 
Mere: | 
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new cloaths to claim your fair hand at the maſter of the 
ceremonies? ball. 

« Huſh! buſh!” cried Camilla, in a low voice; 
literally ſhould he hear you!” 
Mr. Dubſter, now perceiving her, bowed low from 
he Rood, and called out, How do 
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very ſenſibly f 
Dennel; I don't know when I've heard any thing 
more ſenſibly ſaid.” 

"=" in the leaſt,” 
's a mind to 
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but indeed I was at the very door of the booth, before 
I knew whither the party was going. 

* You did not, I hope, at leaſt,” he cried, · when 

had entered it, deem me too rigid, too auſtere, 


that I thought the ſpecies, both of company and of en- 


tertainment, ill calculated for a young lady ?” 
« Rigid! auſtere!” repeated ſne; I never thought 
either ! never—and if once ſhe 3 
22 - again ſhe ſtopt 
« If once again what ?” cried he in a tremulous 
voice; what world Miſs Camilla ſay ?—would ſhe 
again — Is there yet— What would Miſs Camilla ſay ? 
Camilla felt confounded, both with ideas of what 
he meant to allude to, and what conſtruction he had 
put upon her half finiſhed ſentence. Impatient, howe- 
ver, to clear that, If once more,” ſhe cried. you 
could prevail with yourſelf —now and then—from time 
to time—to give me an hint, an idea—of what you 


think right—I will promiſe, if not a conſtant obſerv- 


ance, at leaſt a never-failing ſenſe of your kindneſs.” 

The revulſion in N frame of 
Edgar, was almoſt too powerful for reſtraint: he pant- 
ed for an immediate explanation of every paſt and every 
preſent difficulty, and a final avowal that ſhe was either 


{clf-deftined to the Major, or that he had no rival to 


fear : Bur before he could make any anſwer, _ Gl 
and violent ſhower broke up the conference, and 
ed the whole party under a large tree. 

This interruption, however, had no power upon their 
thoughts ; neither of them heard a word that was ſay- 
ing; each ruminated intently, though confuſedly, upon 
what already was paſſed. Yet where the wind 
pitated the rain, Edgar ftationed himſelf, and held his 
hat to intercept its paſſage to Camillia; and as her eye 
involuntarily was caught by the ſho»er that pattered 
upon his head and ſhoulders, ſhe inſenſibly preſſed near- 
er to the trunk of the tree, to afford more ſhelter to him 
from its branches. 


The reſt of the party partook not of this tacitur- 
nity : — anon 


, oy | exclaimed : 


- ATE > - _ * 
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exclaimed : „I think I ought to know you, ma'am, 
aſking your pardon ?” 

No matter for that!” cried ſhe, turning with 
quickneſs to Camilla; Lord, miſs— 1 don't know 
8 your poor hat is all 1 don't know 
how! as limp, and as flimzy, as if it had been in a 
waſh-tub l“ 

« I've juſt bethought me.” continued he, *©* where it 
was we uſed to ſee one another, and all the whole man- 
ner of it. Pre got it as clear in my head as if it was 
but 2 Don't you remember 

« Can't you ſtand a little out there?” i 
ſhe z « wha 1 old coat? don't you ſee 
how you let all the rain come upon this young lady? 
you ſhould never think of | yourſelf, but only of what 
you can do to be obliging.” 

« A very good rule, that! a very good one indeed!“ 
ſaid Mr Dennel ; I wiſh every body would mind it.” 
5 NA Dub- 
ſter. as my neighbours; but as to being wet through, 
for mere complaiſance, I don't think it fair to ex 
ſach a thing of nobody. Beſides, this is not 
an old coat as you may think for. If you was to ſee 
what I wear at home, I promiſe you would not think 
ſo bad of it. I don't ſay it's my beſt ; who'd be fool 
then, to wear it every day ? However, I believe it's 
pretty nigh as good as that I had on that night I ſaw 
you at Mrs. Purdle's, when, you know, one of your 

„Come, come, what's the man talking about? one 
perſon ſhould not take all the converſation up fo. Dear 
PT. 
hat, I can't but think of it: it looks as 4 

„Why, now, you won't make me believe, ſaid 
Mr. Dubſter, you've forgot how your patten broke; 
and how I ſqueezed my finger under the iron? And 
how Ha h u have las the ale of 4 There would 
have — a fine job! And how Mrs. Purdle—” 

TY ſure the ſhower's over,” cried Mrs. Mittin, - 


if we ſtay here, we Jhall have all WP 
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of the leaves upon us. Poor miſs thing-o-me's hat is 
ik already. There's no need to make it worſe.” 

«+ And how Mrs. Purdle,” be continued, was oblig- 
ed to lend you a pair of ſhoes and ftockings, becauſe 
you was wet through your feet? And how they would 
not fit you, and kept tumbling off? And how, when 
ſomebody come to fetch you in their own coach, you 
made us ſay you was taken ill becauſe you was ſo 
daubed with mud and mire, you was aſhamed to ſhew 
yourſelf? And how—” 

* 1 can't think what you are talking of ſaid Mrs. 
Mittin ; but come, let's you and I go a little way on, 
to ſee if the rain's over.” She then went ſome paces 
from the tree, and ſaid: What ſignifies running on 
fo, Mr Dubſter. about things nobody knows any thing 
of? It's tiring all the company to death. You ſhould 
never talk about your own fingers, and hap-hazards, 
to genteel people. You ſhould only talk about agree- 
able ſ{ubje&s as I do. See how they all like me! That 
gentleman brought me to the monkies in his own 

* As to that,” anſ»ered he, gravely, © I did not 
mean, in the leaſt, to ſay any thing diſagreeable; only 
I thought it odd you ſhould not ſeem to know me again, 
conſidering Mrs. Purdle aled ——” | 

« Why you've no nous, Mr. Dubſter; Mrs. Purdle's 
2 very good ſort of woman and the beſt friend 1 have 
in the world. perhaps, at the bottom; but ſhe i'n't a 
ſort of perſon to talk of befote gentlefolks. You 
ſhould talk to great people about their own affairs, 
and what you can do to pleaſe them, and find out how 
you can ſerve them. if you'd be treated genteelly by 
them, as I am. Why, I go every where. and ſee every 
thing and it coſts me nothing A friend, a lady of 
great faſhion, took me one day to the monkies, and 
paid for me; and I've gone ſince, whenever I will for 

Nobody treats me to nothing,” anſwered he, in 2 
voice, © whatever's the reaſon : except: 
phen 1 make friends with ſomebody that can let me 
in free, ſometimes, And I get a peep, now and then, 
— ro of 

2 


« But 
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But you are rich enough to pay for yourſelf now, 
Mr. Dubſter; good lack ! if I had ſuch a fortune as 
yours, I'd go all the the world over, and thanks to no- 
body.” 


y. 
« And how long would you be rich then, Mrs. 


Mittin ? Who'd give you your money again when you'd 
ſpent it? I got mine hard enough. I ſha'n't fool it 
away in a hurry, I promiſe you !” 

I can't ſay I fee that, Mr. D . 
your wives died ſo ſoon, and left you ſo 
| yes. I don't fay to the contrary of that 


| Edgar, uncertain, irreſolute, walked on in ſilence: 
yet attentive, aſſiduous, even teaderly watchful to guide, 
name of the Major ly upon his lips ; 
but fear what might be the reſult is inquiri 6 
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She thought, therefore, this new acquaintance at leaſt 


as uſeful as ſhe was officious, and accepted her civility 


ſome gentle meaning, and 


he thought conveyed ſomething 
all 


This quiet, yet heart-felt intercourſe, was ſoon a 
little interrupted by the appearance of a large and ſtrik- 
ing party, led on by Lady Alithea Sclmore ; for which 

body made way, to which every body turned, 
and which, paſſing by all the company without ſe ming 
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conſcious there was any to paſs, formed a maſs at the 
upp*r end of the room, with an air and manner of ſuch 
excluſive attention to their chief, or to one another, 
that common obſervation would have concluded ſome 
film before their eyes obſtructed their diſcerning that 
they were not the ſole engroſſers of the apartment. 


But ſuch was not the judgment formed of them by 
Mrs. Arlbery, who, forced by the ſtream to give them 
paſſage, paid herſelf for the condeſcenſion by a com- 
mentary upon the paſſengers. „ Thoſe good people,” 
faid ſhe, © firive to make us believe we are nothing to 
them. They ſtrive even to believe it themſelves. But 
this is the mere ſemblance worn by pride and affectation. 
to veil internal fatigue. Theywgome hither to recruit 
their exhauſted powers, not, indeed, by joining in our 
ſociety, but by a view of new objects for their ſenſes, 
and the flattering idea, for their minds, of the envy or 
admiration they excite. They are all people of ſome 
conſequence, and many of them are people of title : 
but theſe are far the moſt ſupportable of the group; 
their privileged ſuperiority over the reſt is ſo marked 
and indiſputable, that they are ſaved the trouble either 
of claiming or aſcertaining it : but thoſe who approach 
their rank without reaching it, live in a conſtant ſtrug- 
gte to make known their importance. Indeed, I have 
often ſeen that people of title are leſs gratiied with the 
found of their own honours, than people of no title in 

uncing them.“ 

Sir Sedley Clarendel was of this ſet. Like the reſt 
he paſſed Mrs. Arlbery without ſeeming to notice her, 
and was paſſing Camilla in the ſame manner; but not 
aware this was only to be fine, like the party to 
which he belonged, ſhe very innocently ſpoke to him 
| herſelf, to hope he got ſafe to his lodgings, without 
feeling any further ill effect from his accident. 

Sir Sedley, though internally much gratiſied by this 
intereſt in his ſafety, which in Camilla was the reſult 
of having herſelf endangered it. looked as if be ſcarce 
recollected her, and making haſtily a kind of half bow, 

Camilla, 
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Camilla, who had no view, nor one ſerious thought 
concerning him, was rather amuſed than diſpleaſed by 
his caprices; and was preparing to relate the hiſtory 
of his lameneſs to Edgar, who ſeemed ſurpriſed and 
even hurt by her addreſſing him, and by his ſo lightly 
paſſing her, when the entrance of another ſplendid party 
interrupted all diſcourſe. 

And here, to her utter amaze, ſhe bcheld as chief 
of the group, her romantic new friend; not leading, 
indeed, like Lady Alithea Selmore, a train, but ſur- 
rounded by admirers, who, ſeeking no eye but hers, 
ſeemed dim and humble planets, moving round a ra- 
_ Giant ſun. | 
Camilla, now forgetting Sir Sedley, would have 

taken this moment to narrate her adventure with Mrs. 
Berlinton, had not her deſign been defeated by the 
approach of the Major. He belonged to this laſt group, 
but was the only one that ſeparated from it. He ſpoke 
to Camilla with his uſual air of devotion, told her he 
had dined with Mrs, Berlinton, to whuſe huſband, 
whom he had taken for her grandfather, he had been 
juſt introduced; and begged to know of Mrs. Arl- 
bery if he might have the pleaſure of bringing them 
all acquainted ; an offer which Camilla, unauthoriſed 
by Mrs, Berlinton, had not ventured to make. Mrs. 
Arlbery declined the propoſal; not anxious to mix 
where ſhe had ſmall chance of prefiding. : 

The party, after traverſing the room, took full and 
excluſive poſſeſſion of a conſiderable ſpot juft below that 
occupied by Lady Alithea. 

T̃heſe two companies completely engroſſed all atten- 
tion, amply ſupplying the reſt of the aſſembly with to- 
pics for diſcourſe. Ihe ſet with Lady Alithea Sel- 
more, was, 1n general, hau ohty, ſuperciſious, and 
taciturn; looking around with eyes determined to ſee 
neither any perſon nor any thing before them, and 
rarely ſpeaking, except to applaud what fell from her 
Jadyſhip; who far leſs proud, becauſe a lover of popu- 
larity, deigned herſelf, from time to time, a flight 
glance at the company, to ſee if ſhe was obſerved, and 

to enjoy its reverence. (i 
The 
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nothing more in view than to decorate with flowers the 
preſent moment. Ihe magnetic influence of beauty 
was, however, more powerful than that of the #on ; 
for though Mrs. Berlinton, from time to time, allured 
a beau from Lady Alithea Selmore, her ladyſhip, dur- 
ing the whole ſeaſon, had not one retaliation to boaſt. 
But, on the other hand, the females, in general, ſtrove 
to cluſter about Lady Alithea ; Mrs. Berlinton Jeav- 
ing them no greater chance of rivalſhip in converſation 
than in charms. 

n 

who wore an air of ſuperior ex 

unpleaſant to him; but, _ to Ca- 
_— meant to return to her when the dancing 


She. concluded he left her but to A 
quaintance, and was, herſelf, amply occupied in obſerv- 
ing her new friend. The light in which ſhe now beheld 
her, admired, purſued, and adulated, elegantly adorn- 
ed in her perſon, and evidently with but one rival for 
fame and faſhion in Tunbridge, filled her witu aſto- 
niſhment. Nothing could leſs aſſort with her paſſion 
for ſolitude, ber fondneſs for literary 22 
diſcuſſions, and her enthuſiaſm in friendſhip. But her 
ſurpriſe was mixed with praiſe and admiration, when 
ſhe reflected upon the ſoft humility and careſſing ſweet- 
neſs of ber manners, yet found her, by general conſent, 
holding this elevated rank in ſociety. 

The Major earveſtly preſſed to conduct Camilla to 
283 een her Mrs. Berlinton would not 
* yy had ſhe ſeen her, for, during dinner, and 
ſhe had talked of nobody elſe. Camilla 
with pleaſure, but ſhrunk from all advances, 

and 
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Berlinton might have full liberty either to ſeek or 
avoid her. She wiſhed to conſult Edgar upon this ac- 
quaintance; though the preſent ſplendour of her ap- 
pearance, and the number of her followers, made her 
fear ſhe could never induce him to do juſtice to the 
ſweetneſs and endearment of her ſocial powers. 

When the Major found he pleaded in vain, he ſaid 
he would at leaſt let Mrs. Berlinton know where to look 
for her; and went himſelf to-that lady. 

Edgar, who had felt ſenſibly mortified to obſerve, 
when he retreated, that the eyes and attention of Ca- 
milla had been wholly beſtowed upon what he conſider- 
ed merely as a new ſcene, was now coming forward; 
when he ſaw Mrs. Berlinton haftily riſe, ſuddenly 
break from all her adulators, and, with quick ſteps and 
animated traverſe the apartment, to addreſs 
Condile, wm whing by beth ker knads, which the 
preſſed to her heart, ſhe conjured, in the ma Sanering 
terms, to accompany her back. 
Camilla was much gratified; yet, from delicacy to 

Mrs. Arlbery, ftimulated by the fear of miſſing her ex- 
pected partner in the country dances, declined the invi- 
tation: Mrs. Berlinton looked diſappointed ; but 
ſaid ſhe would not be importunate, and returned 
alone. 

Camilla, a little diſturbed, beſought the Major to 
follow, with an offer of ſpending with her, if the fiel. 
eld, the whole of the enſuing day. 

« Charming !” cried the Major, for I am engaged 
to her myſelf already.” 

To Camilla this hearing was diſtreſſing; to Edgar 
it was ſcarcely endurable. But ſhe could not retract, 
and Edgar was ſtopt in the inquiries he meant to make 
concerning this ſtriking new acquaintance, by an abrupt 
declaration from Mrs. Arlbery, that the Rooms were 
infufferable, and ſhe would immediately go home. She 
then gave her hand to the General, and Miſs Dennel 
took the arm of Camilla, murmuring, that ſne would 
never leave the Rooms at ſuch an early hour again, 
when once ſhe was married. | 
G 3 To 
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To quit Edgar thus, at the very moment of renewed 
and amity, ſeemed too cruel ; and Camilla, 

— wk ing, and ftammering, whiſpered Mrs. 
Arlbery. What can I do, ma am? moſt unfortunate- 
Iy I have engaged aged myſelf to dance. ?” 

_ © With whom?“ 

« With —Mr.—AMandlebert.” 

O, vaſtly well! Stay, then by all means: but, as 
| he has not engaged me too, allow me I beſeech you 
to eſcape Mrs. Berlinton will, [am fare, be happy 
to take care of 
e 
could be propoſed ; and, at the ſame inſtant, the Ma- 
jor returned to her, 1 written with a 


e 
Camilla, obliged again to have recourſe to the Ma- 
jor, wrote, upon the ſame paper, Can you have che 
Gay a. wc Rubwel Xt 
may? and begged him to bring her an anſwer. She en- 
treated, alſo, Mrs. Arlbery to ſtop, till it arrived, which 
was almoſt in the ſame minute; for the eye of Mrs. Ber- 
linton had but glanced upon the words, ere her ſoft 
and lovely form was again with their fair writer, with 
whom, imiling and dekgined, the walked back, arm in 
arm, to her 
Mrs. Arlbery and the General, and Mr. and Miſs 
Dennel, now left the room. 
Edgar viewed all this with amazement. He found 
that the young lady ſhe joined was ſiſter- in- law to a peer, 
and as faſhionable as ſhe was beautiful; but could not 


fathom how ſo great an intimacy had fo ſuddenly been 


Camilla, thus iſhed, became now herſelf an 
object of notice; her own claim. to par- 
ticular attention her dejection had forfeited, for it had 


IT oye OT NR, WEIS CES 
of its play; but no contagion cer- 


ſpreads with greater 
c 


fible to ſee and not ay wy "ing nd 
| the could appear upon no ſpot under the ſun, and not 
inſtinctively be ſingled out, as formed to ſhine in, the 
higheſt ff 

Tm be hs at tranſaction was obſerved with 
moſt pleaſure, was Sir Sedley Clarendel. The extra- 
ordinary ſervice he had perſormed for Camilla, and the 
grateful intereſt ſhe had ſhe wn him in return, had led 
him to confider her with an attention ſo favourable, 
that, without half her merit, 1 ſhe 


yet refuſed it, by a man of celebrity in the ton ; and ſhe 
was publicly ſought and carefſed by the only rival at 

Tunbridge, in that ſpecies of renoun, to Lady Alithea 

Selmore 


He felt an increaſed deſire to be preſented to Mrs. 
Berlinton himſelf; and, gliding from his own circle as 
as he could contrive, not to offend L Alithea, 

who, though ſhe laughed at the little Welſb ruſtic, was 
watchful of her votaries, and jealous of her riſmg power, 
came gently behind Lord O'Lerney and whiſpered his 


He was received by the young beauty with that grace, 
and that ſweetneſs which rendered her ſo generally be- 
witching, yet with an air that proved her already accuſ- 
tomed to admiration, and untouched by its intoxicating 
qualities All that was voluntary of her attention was 
beſtowed excluſively upon Camilla, though, when ad- 
drefſed and called upon by others, the anſwered without 
and looked without 
This conduct, at the ſame time that it ſhewed her in 
2 point of view the moſt amiable, raiſed Camilla higher 


and higher in the eyes of the bye-ſtanders : and, in a 
2 — cry throughout the a- 


ſembly 
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was. to inquire who was the young thus 
brought forward by Mrs Berlinton. ta 

| heard this with increaſed anxiety. Has ſhe 
po ng» Hh ee to withſtand 
= inction? Will it no: ſpoil her for private life ; 
eftrange her from family concerns ? render taſteleſs and 
infipid the conjugal and maternal charaQters, meant by 
Nature to form not only the moſt ſacred of duties, but 
the moſt delicious of enjoyments ? 

Very ſoon after, this anxiety was tinctured with a 
a feeling more ſevere ; he ſaw her ſpoken to negligently 
by Sir Sedley ; he required, after what he had already 
himſelf deemed impertinence from the Baronet, that 
ſhe ſhould have aſſumed to him a diftant dignity ; but he 
perceived, on the contrary, that ſhe anſwered him with 
alacrity, and, when not engaged by Mrs. 
inton, attended to nim, even with diſtinction. 
Alas ! thought he, the degradation from the true fe- 
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for ſhe had no falſe ſhame in being ip- 

of ſhe never had learnt. But Mrs. Ber- 
ſhe would not riſe if ſhe were the only 
amor tape gre} get gy 


Brag ng, . Mrs. Berlia- 
ton, that ſhe was already engaged, in caſe ſhe danced. 

The Major, who heard her, and who knew it was 
not to himſelf, ftrenuouſly declared this could only be 
for country dances, and therefore would not interfere 
with a cotillon. 

Will country dances, then,” faid the, bluſhing, 
follow? 

« Certainly, if any one has ſpirit to begin them.“ 
The cotillon was now played. 3 
from the oppoſite Major forced her courtſie in return. 

The little fil} in this dance of one of the performers, 
and the total want of it in another, made it a mere plea- 
fantry to all, though the youth and beauty of the two 
who did the worſt, rendered them objects of admiration, 
| that left nearly unnoticed thoſe who did beſt 

To Camilla what belonged to pleaſantry in this bufi- 
neſs was of ſhort duration. When the cotillon was 
over. ſhe ſaw nothing of Edgar. She looked around, 
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for her hand, and concluded it was for a country dance 
but could ſhe forfeit her engagement? were matters fo 
far advanced, as to make her fo openly ſhew him all 
prevailing, all powerful, not only over all rivals, but, ac- 
cording to the world's eſtabliſhed cuſtoms upon theſe oc- 
caſions, over all decorum ? 

Preſently, he ſaw the Major half kneel ; he ſaw: her 
riſe to prevent the proſtration; and he heard the dance 
called. 


He could bear no more; pain intolerable ſeized, diſ- 
tracted him, and he abruptly quitted the ball-room, left 
the Major ſhould approach him with ſome happy apo- 
logy, which he was unfitted to receive. 

He could only ſettle his ideas by ſuppoiing ſhe really 
loved Major Cerwood, and had ſuffered ber character 
to be infected by the incelicacy that made a part of his 
own. Yet why had ſhe ſo ſtrove to deny all regard, all 
connection? what an unaccountable want of frankneſs ! 
what a miſerable dereliction of truth | 

His firſt impulſe was to ſet off inftantly from Tun» 
bees ten diothoted hone ractnned os cache. 
| Gon this would make. He was too proud to leave the 
Major, whom he deſpiſed, ſuch a triumph, and too much 
burt to permit Camilla herſeif to know him ſo poig- 
nantly wounded. She could not, indeed, but be ftruck 
by dem; he offend, bones, eo ate 
her the next day, and to ſpeak to her with the amity . 
they had ſo lately arranged, yet in a way that ſhould 
maviſcſt him wholly free from all other imereſt or view; 
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XVIII. 


Ways to the Heart. 


ALL plefure pleafure to Camilla was completely over from 
the moment that Edgar diſappeared | 

When ſhe returned to Mount Pleaſant, Mrs. Arlbery, 
whom ſhe found alone, ſaid, Did 1 not underſtand 
that you were going to dance with Mr. Mandlebert ? 
How chanced he to leave you? We were kept ages 
— ; and I ſaw him paſs by, and walk 

Camilla, , related the hiſtory of the cotil- 
lon ; ; and frid, the feared, not knowing how the had been 
circumftanced, he was diſpleaſed. 

« Dif] ”? cried Mrs. laughing and 
36 2 be diſpleaſed ? 
How can you do worſe when you are fifty ? Know your 

own power more truly, and uſe it berter. Men, my 
e 
gaiety. Amuſe and defy them !—attend to that maxim, 
and you will have the world at your feet.” 

« ] have no ſuch ambition :—but I ſhould be ſenſibly 
hurt to make an old friend think ill of me.” 

When an old friend,” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, archly, 
* happens to be a young man, you muſt conduct your- 
ſelf with him a little like what you are; that is, a young 
woman. And a young woman 1s never in her proper 
place, if ſuch ſort of old friends are not taught to know 
their own. From the inſtant you permit them to think 
of being offended, they become your maſters ;3 and you 
will find it vaſtly more convenient to make them your 
flaves.” 
Dee 


The 
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. 
The next morning at an early hour, her chamber door 


| was opened with great ſuddenneſs, and no 


and Mrs, Mittin tript nimbly into the room, with a hat 
in her hand. 

Look here! my dear Miſs Tyrold,” cried ſhe, © for 
now that other young lady has told me your name, and 
I writ it down upon paper, thar I might not forget it 

again: look at your hat now! Did you ever ſee any 
> ny yn for the better? I declare no- 
bedy would know it! Miſs Dennel ſays it's as pretty 
again as it was at firſt. 1] go and ſhew it to the other 


Away 4 triumphant, with the trophy of her 
1 n eint; « Do, pray, 
Miſs Tyrold, write me down that other lady's name upon 
1 It always goes out of my head. And 
one looks as if one knew nobody, when one forgets 
People s names.“ 

Camilla complied, and expreſſed ber ſhame to have 
cauſed her ſo much trouble. 

O, my dear, it's none at all. I all the things at 
Mrs. Tallden's ” of 
Who is Mrs. Tillden ?” cried Camilla, fi 
« Why the milliner. 8 
* What things ?” aſked Camilla, alarmed. 

« Why theſe, my dear; don't you fee? Why it's all 


mand upon Mrs. Arlbery. 
Miſs Dennel came with a ſummons from that lady to 
the Pantiles, whither, as the day was fine, ſhe propoſed 


in to be ſure.” 
illa ſaid no, with a ſigh attributed to the ear- 
due to a tender recollection of the raffle in 


2 
78 
i 


h 


z conſcious of her own importance, 
zared no diſgrace from being ſeen with one in 2 
ion; and the conceived it no honour to ap- 
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to introduce them to a view of the ear-rings, which 
ſhe laid, to one of her particular friends; 


f 


1 


+1 
uh 


I am ſure you ought to 
ing, if it's only for good luck; for 
will all put in. Come. Miſs 
Tis but half a guinea, and 


pay for me !” cried Miſs Dennel. wy” 
| Come, 


; 
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« Come, good fir, come, put down the half guinea 
for the young lady. I'm . 


Lord L what s half a guinea 
* That's a very bad way of reaſoning,” anſwered Mr. 
Denzel; = end att 5 6d act anger from a woman 
of your ſenſe.” _. 
« Why you don't think, fir, ft mo ths e = 
s' a trifle? No indeed! I know what money is 


berter than that. I only mean half a guinea is nothing 


in compariſon to ten guineas, which is the price of the 
ear- rings; and ſo that makes me think it's pity the 


young lady ſhould loſe an opportunity of getting them = 


fo cheap. I'm ſure if they were dear, 1 ſhould be the 
laſt to recommend them, for [ think extravagance the 
great: fin under the fun. * 
« Well, now you ſpeak like the ſenſible woman I took 
for.? 
” «vids more eloquence of this ſort was neceſſa- 
ry, before Mr Dennel put down half a guines. | 
„ell, I declare, cried Virs. Mittin, * there's only 
three more names wanted; and when theie two ladies 


Have put in, there will be only one! I'm fure if 1 was 


rich enough, that one would not be far off, But come, 


ma'am, where's your half guinea? Come, Miſs 


Tyrold, don't hold back ; who knows but you may 
win? there's only niceteen againſt you, Lord what's 
chat?“ 

Camilla turned away, and Mrs. Arlbery did not 
liften to a word; but when Sir Sedley ſaid, They are 


really very pretty; won't you throw?” ſhe anſwered, 


« I uf rather make a raffle with my own trinkets, 
than raffle for other * Think of my ponies | 
However, III put in, if Mi. Dennel «will be my pay- 
maſter.” 


Mr. Dennel, turning ſhort off, walked out of the 


5 This i « had en” cint fn. e od 
then deſired to look at the liſt of rafflers ; when ſeeing 
anneal the acne thaid of Lats Aldo Belimiene 
the Hon. Mrs. Berlinton, ſhe exclaimed: « "Tis a 
coalition of all faſhion and reputation! We ſhall be ab- 
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ſolutely ſcouted, my dear Miſs Tyrold, if we ſhrink. 
My poor ponies muſt wait half a guinea longer ! Let 


us 
. 


them. 


Well, then, lend me half a guinea ; for I never 


truſt myſelf, now, with my 
| **T have not a half guinea—l have I have no—g old 


in my purſe,” anſwered Camilla, with a tace deeply 


tinged with red. 

Major Cerwood, who joined the party during this 
diſcuſſion, intreated to be banker for both the ladies. 
Camilla pofitively refuſed any ſhare ; but urs. Mittin 
ſaid it would be a ſhame for boch a young lady to go 
without her chance, and wrote do n her name next 
to that of Mrs. .\rlbery; while the Major, without 
further queſtion, pur cown a guinea upon the coun- 
ter. 


Camilla could not endure this 3 vot Game 4 yer 


forced herſelf to the ear of 


DT i ger es a of hs as 
„ꝶÿw˖ you to Sir 


or ceremony, take back his own. 

This was by no means loſt __ Sir Sedley; he 
felt flattered—he felt ſoftened ; he thought Camilla 
looked unuſually lovely; he began to wonder at the 


coldnefs of Mzndlebert. and to lament that the firſt 


affeQions of ſo fair a creature ſhould be caſt away, 

Mandlebert himſelf was an object of nothing leſe 
than envy. He had entered the ſhop during the con- 
teſt ab ut the raffle, and ſeen Major Cerwood pay tor 
Camilla as well as for Mrs. Arlbery. 2 


a — — eee . 
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his notions of her poſitive engagement, and fick as 
heart from the confirmation, he walked further into the 
ſhop, upon pretence of looking at ſome other articles, 
an 


in a minute, and then int worth a 
Very ſenſibly ſaid,” cried Mr Dennel ; * Pm 
fure ſhe can't hear better advice; Pm much obliged to 


Mrs. Arlbery, who bad anended v9 this ſcene with 
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heart ſhall we find impenetrable? The connoiſſeur in 


human characters knows, that the purſuit of wealth is 
the petrifaction of tenderneſs: Po tb feng 


brother-in-law, who thinks caſh and 
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« Blefs me.” cried Mrs. Arlbery, « who is that? to 
r 
more than wit. 

It's Lady Iſabella Irby, madam, madam,” anſwered the mal. 
ter of the ſhop. 


_—— who had only handed ber to 
* T ebe Mrs. Artbery do you know 
40 Lord. * 
. N a 
8 
ple jul 22 if the rhought they were her fellow crea 


2 
titles as 


— * 


ag 

« My dear Sir Sedley,” faid Mrs. 4 don't 
. being ſo dangerous. Her ladyſhip 
does not fly you from fear, take my word for it. There 
is nothing in her air that looks as if ſhe could only be 
good by being ſhut up. I dare believe ſhe could meet 

every day. yet be miſtreſs of herſelf ? Neverthe- 
leſs, why, my lord, is ſhe ſuch a recluſe ? Why does 
cue acinar fob her at the cans 2” 

Never ſee her there, my dear madam ! ſhe is there 
almoſt every night; only being unintruding, ſhe is un- 
noticed.” | 
Tue ſatire, then, my lord,“ faid Mrs. Arlbery, 
« falls upon the company. Why is ſhe not ſurrounded 
by volunteer admirers ? Why, with a perſon and man- 
ner ſo formed to charm, joined to ſuch a character, and 


ſuch rank, has ſhe not her train?“ 


« The reaſon, my dear madam, you could define 


with more ſagacity than myſelf; ſhe muſt be fought! And 


the world is ſo lazy, that the moſt eaſy of acceſs, how- 
ever valueleſs, is preferred to the moſt perfect, who muſt 
be purſued with any trouble.” 
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<a ed gag + 4 Fa. 
Cy he puctzenicg dieer a ther hdeae the date 
in urgency to put any ſpecies of period to his own ſuf- 
ferings, followed the party, and precipitately began a dk. 
with Lord Ol erney upon making the tour of 


Earope. — for whom it was deſigned, in- 


tent upon planning her own defence, heard 

that was ſaid, till Lord O Leraey aſked him if his route 
would be through Switzerland, and he anſwered : * My 
route is not quite fixed, my lord.” 


Startled, ſhe now liſtened, and Mrs. Arlbery, whom 


the held by the arm, was equally ſarpriſed, and looked 
to ſec how the bore this intimation. | 

ou cs way lan,” replied 
Lord O'lerney, r 


CHA am 


Counfels for Conqueſt. 


FoxruxarELx for Camilla, no eye was upon 


her at this period but that of Mrs. Arlbery; her changed 


countenance, elſe, muſt have betrayed ſtill more wide- 


ly her emotion. Mrs. A ſaw it with real concern, 


. andfaying the had ſomething to conſult ber about, bur- 
ried on with her alone. 
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mained a moment filent, and then, though ſcarce arti- 
_ culately, anſwered : . If ſuch is your opinion--at leaſt 
be Sal the @-fancy Kt. I mean---no mere 1 

Keep to that reſolution, and you will behold him 
---Where he ought to be—at your feet.” 


this unexpected away to hide a 
Sluſh in which anger had not ſolely a place, and ſuffered 
Mrs. Arlbery to go on. 


. <« "There is but one ſingle method to make a man of 
- bis ruminating claſs know his own mind : give him 
S Rn WR, t>- 


him 
Bat why, ma'am,” cried Camilla, in a faukeriag 
voice why ſhall you ſuppoſe 1 will wake any marched 
t all?” 
The apprebhenſſon N 
motive that urges me to to You are young 
2 


| = 2 bees in lik 
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thouſand times; abured her all the had wherad was the 


eſſect of eſteem as well as of affection, fince ſhe faw 
her too delicate, and too inexperienced, to be aware 
her; and that very far from meaning to hurt her, the 
nad few 1 heart than the defire of - 
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things more at IT 
Ig the ſincetity of her regard, and endeavouring to 


| exipence of the play ; ſhe had again wholly Forgotten her 
1 dose, and in dulge 

tefadack of her mind. | 

+ Mrs. —_ unſeignedly ſorry to have cauſed her 

any pain, would not oppoſe her inclination ; ſhe repeat- 

r 

givenel and went down ftaite alone to a ſummons from 

Sir Seiey Clarendel. 
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you 


E 
K the truth. I am juſt ſeized with a paſ- 
to know.“ 

- anſwered he, pulling bis lips with 
« 1] think. I rather think I was once. 


"No 


„ O rh! tell! llt®” - 
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juſt to equip her with one ſet of 

ny; wich, probably, the good Parſon 

as clean and as long wes 2554 
parſonage-bouſe, where my beſt 

1171 — But how that rich old 

bers coal fr her to come ne a penny, 
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ae eln 
ation. Heavens ! I could lay half my fortune at her 
feet to ſet her at eaſe!” 

« Half, my dear Charendel!” cried Mrs. Arlbery, 
Ds So /- +; aaa 
a more 


companion 
Toe. pho !—but why ſhould it be ſo vaſtly beni 


5 f 0 
ids fo natural a uſe of money | why the bei- 

ter half of a man's. actions be always under the domi- 
nion of ſome ? Tis hideous to think 
of. And bow could be more deleQably ſpend, or more 
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* 1 if, 
jet her walk her ways 2 | - 
chanc ſhe happened to be young and pretty 1 
wn — was interrupted by the 


ry, leak bet #2 ch ploce of conglien « nothing 

to thaw! Enter the liſts againſt 
SIS her Dh yet he 
and diſcountenance her. 


OC divine Mrs. Arlbery 
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 Arlbery ; for ſhe reſolved to pay Sir Sedley and the 
milliner the next day, and Kdt. with Mrs, Artery 


ſhe had worn upon every — — 
was grown fo old-faſhioned, that not a lady's maid in 
Tunbridge i | to pin 
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fer awake theu art grown, Clary 


O, hang i 
your footman 


ntaaacrad cried Lord Newford, 
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CAMILEA 


O no, my dear fir! no! that's a miſtake of the 
firſt itude 5 no man is in love when he marries. 
He may have loved before; I have even heard be has 
| ſometimes loved after: but at the time never, There 


It feems, then,” ſaid Edgar, to be much the 
ſame thing what ſort of wife falls to a man's lot 3 he- 


about a wife !” exclaimed Lord Newford ; 
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her, then, indeed, if bis 
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| 2? Not I, I afſure you! I'm no fuck 
And if once 1 feet his ſwitch acroſs theſe hers 
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fare 1 don't know z only I thought, by 
face, you muſt be monſtrous old.” 
Lord, 1 can't think what you've got in your head, 
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— | calling of me 
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? Not I, I aſſure you! 

And if once 1 feet his ſwitch acroſs theſe here 
ſhoulders, it won't be fo well for him!“ 

away from any place where he wes fure to bebold Ca- 
milla; an a brought co his miad the moſt tender 


recoleGigns. He was now with Lord O' Lernen. in 
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with it an air of egotiſm, that does not give the moſt 
idea of the feeling and diſpoſition.” | 

© Yet, may not the fick, my lord, be rather amended 
than hurt by the fight of gaiety around them “ 

„Tes, my dear Lady Iſabella ; and the effe& there- 

fore, I believe to be beneficial. But as this is not the 


. * 


opera, and all che ſpring 
enelagh hear of them all the ſummer at 
Tunbridge, &c. and all the autumn at Bath, are apt to 


inquire, when is the ſeaſon for home.” 

« Ah, my lord! how wide are the poor inconfiderate 
little flutterers from being aware of ſuch a queſtion ! how 
neceſſary to youth and thoughtleſſncſs is the wiſdom of 
experience 1 0 
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* How? what do you mean?” ciied Edgar, with 


« Me!” cried Edgar, ſurpriſed and offended ; ** be- 
lieve me, no! I have all my life confidered ber—as 
my liſter.”” | hs, | 
Bir Sedley ſaw this was ſpoken with <ffort ; and neg- 
ligendly replied : * Nay you ere juſt at the Grit epocha 
for marrying from inclination ; but you are in the right 
not to perform ſo ſoon the funeral honours of liberty. 
Tis what you may do at any time. Sv many girls 
want eſtabliſhments, that a man of fixty can juſt as ea- 
fly get a wife of eighteen, as a man of one- x 
The only inconvepience in that fort of alliance is, that 
though ſhe begins with ſubmitting to her venerated huſ- 
band as prettily as to her papa, ſhe is terribly apt to have 

. a knack 
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12 od ranning away from him, afterwards, with 
« 'That is ather a article. { confeſs,” 


cried Edgar, F 
12 O, no dis no great matter! anſwered he, pat- 


He's every thing by turns, — 


V | 
prodigal and avaricious! No contraſt is too ſtrong for 
him while guided but by accident or impulſe. This 
gentleman alſo, in common with the reſt of his 
brethren, " now daily, though — ding 
a world unprepared-for mortiſication, not 
Gring thet che move he in ealcluctad is bis for 
being the leader of the ton, and the man of the day, the 
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ing the buſtling period in which the rafflers were ar- 
ranging the order and manner and of throwing, he 
fiid, in a low, and diffident tone of voice. You have 


may put you vpon your guard.” 25 
Camilla, affected 1 
„The lady,” „6 

ſently to repreſent, appears to be uncommonly en- 

2.” 
Indeed ſhe is ! She is attractive, gentle, amiable.” 
She ſeems, alſo, already to have caught your af. 
fection??ꝰ 
Who could have withheld it, that had ſeen her 
as I have TR her? She is as TR OD 


cumſtance ne SITES. IJ 
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the has not ealy her own innocence to guard, but the ho- 
nour of her buſband. Whether ſhe is happy with him 


1 x oy 


4 b 1 denying 
how much this laſt ſentence ſtruck her, and ſhe inge- 
nuoufly exclaimed : ** O that this moſt amiable 
creature were but more aware of this duty! 
” e cried Edgar, with 
energy, and own--—and with you, that 
1 drop, or at 
leaſt ſuſpend an intercourſe too hazardous to be indulg- 
! See what ſhe may be ſometime 


yours. young | 
from it, my dear Miſs Camilla !-—as if the voĩce of your 
mother were calling out to caution you!“ 

Camilla was deeply touched. An intereſt ſo warm 
in her welfare was ſoothing, and the name of her mo- 


cher rendered it awful; yet, thus united, it appeared to 


ber more ſtrongly than ever to announce itſelf as mere- 
ly fraternal. She could not ſuppreſs a figh; but he 
he had urged, and, with 
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much in love as himſelf ; but a generous Iriſhman ne- 
=) 5 e though be 
"% Bur & ah delicate, my deareſt ir, 10 th 

ns 18 , to 
2 og 

* ! your Iriſhman is the delicateſt man 
upon earth to the fair ſex ; for he always talks of their 
cruelty, if they are never ſo kind. He knows every 
honeſt heart will pity him, if its true ; and if it in't, 


he is too much a man of honour not to all one; 

en 67 co — 
ways it —＋ 2 

2 avowedly or „ faid Mrs. 


beauty 
A chearful glaſs, then,” dad Sir Sedley, « you 
think borridly intolerable 2 
« A chearful glaſs, fir! do you take me for a mitk- 
ſop? do you think I don't know what it is to be a man? 


hang it! O curſe it! that's 100 ed Of bt homing 
what dofſt think of that, little 
© Tos . + CANE 


hows ; $0, I can hunting. 
— « Hunting !* 
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which ſhe ſeemed by no means diſpoſed toofferhim, 
She internally reſented the little defire he had 


ever 


for her acquaintance ; and they 


had both too much penetration not to perceive 
how wide either was from being the favourite of 
the other, 1 

* 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


